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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Rigbt Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY 
the 22nd SEPTEMBER, and will TERMINATE on SATUR- 
DAY, the 20th DECEMBER. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 18th September, at eleven o’clock, and every 
following Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





Royat ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





T= KIBBLE CRYSTAL ART PALACE, 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, GLASGOW.— The 


Treasurer will be happy to hear from first-class Vocalists, 
Instrumentalists, and Concert Touring Parties, stating terms 
and dates vacant for Eugagements in Glasgow. Apply to 
Mr. Rosert Downtg, 131, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 





RGANIST WANTED.—tThe Trustees of 
WORTHING CHAPEL-OF-EASE are desirous of en- 
gazing a competent person as Organist to the Chapel, Salary, 
£15a year. A printed form of the terms and conditions upon 
which the app»intment will be made will be forwarded to 
intending Candidates on application. Applications by letter, 
accompanied by testimonials of the applicant's musical ability 
and moral character, to be addressed to the undersigned before 

the 15th September next. 

HORATIO LUCKETT, Clerk to the Trustees. 





he GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her seckionee, 22a, Donser Srrezt, 
Portman-square, W. 


NEW SONGS. 








FRANZ ABT. 


WHEN IN THE STILLY HOUR OF WEN, 4s. 
“Franz Abt’s latest ballad, “When in the Stilly Hour 
of E’en,” is one of his most happy inspirations for a Bass 
Voice.”—“ The Graphic,” Aug. 2nd. 


‘This charming little song is a capital example of Herr 
Abt’s admirable talent for producing neat, characteristic, 
and unique Vocal Music. Contraltos will look upon this 
song as quite a boon.”—“‘ Queen,” August 2nd. 
MICHAEL WATSON. 
KATHLEEN’S STORY. 33. 
“1s a bright little ballad with a genuine Irish ring in it, 
which will surely take the public taste.”—‘‘ The Graphic,” 
Aug. 2nd. 
KING HALL. 
THE DREAMY LAND OF FLOWERS. 33s. 
“A lent piece of music, well conceived, well executed. 
Sepunent teeth of soe do no better than get this 
charming song, which will please wherever it is heard,”— 
* Queen,” Aug. 2nd. 
JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
THE DAYS ARE PAST. 4s. 
FABIO CAMPANA. 
BELLA ITALIA. 3s. 
LU OMBRA D’ UNA ROSA, InD flatandG. 3s. 
DR. FERDINAND HILLER. 
LORD, WHOM MY*INMOST SOUL ADORETH, In C and 
£ flat. 4s. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 


I LOVE MY LOVE. In A flat and B flat. 4s, 
THE RAFT. InEandG. 4s. 

A LILTLE CLOUD. 4s. 

FLY FORTH, 0 GENTLE DOVE, 4s. 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 


THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. Gand B flat. ds. 
‘TWAS BUT A DREAM. 3s. 
THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN, 8s. 


LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET; 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL 


FESTIVAL, 1873. 


ESSRS. HUTCHINGS and ROMER 


beg to announce that the following New 
Works, to be performed for the first time at the 
approaching Festival, are in the Press. 


“THE LORD OF BURLEIGH.” 
PASTORAL CANTATA, 


WRITTEN BY 


DESMOND L. RYAN. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
Jan ce oe 


Price, in Paper Cover, 68. ; Bound in Cloth, 8. 


FROM THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 
ROSSINI. 


“THE SONG OF THE TITANS.” 
“NATIONAL HYMN,” 
“AVE MARIA.” 
“CANTEMUS.” 





“BREAK, BREAK.” 
TRIO, 


SUNG BY 


MDLLE, TITIENS, MDME. TREBELLI- 
BETTINI, AND MR. SIMS REEVES. 


MUSIC BY 


T. ANDERTON. 


Price Three Shillings. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET. 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
i Sasi 


LE CHANT DES FEUILLES., 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s, 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
. Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4s. 











| London; J, B, CaamEn & Co., 201 Regent-street, Ww. 
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The VALUABLE MUSICAL LIBRARY of tho late EARL o 
AYLESFORD.—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. ft 


MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL 
y AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, August 25th, at 10 minutes past Torclock pre- 
cisely, the extensive and valuable MUSICAL LIBRARY of the 
late Karl of Aylesford ; comprising the scarce works of early 
English and, foreign composers; also musical instruments, 
I tes, har i , Violins, violoncellos, &c, 








THEATRICAL DRESSES, PROPERTIES, and SCENERY. 


Vy ESS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL 
4 by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.0., 
early in September, the entire of the valuable DRESSES, 
Properties. and Scenery used in the production (at Covent 
Garden Theatre) of that magnificent spectacle, “ Babil and 
Bijou.” Catalogues are preparing. 





“ ‘TUST AS OF OLD.”—MR. W. H. CUMMINGS’ 
e New Song, (the Poetry by F. E. Wratnenty, B.A.), 
will be. sung by the Composer at the BIRMINGHAM 
FESTIVAL, AUGUST 27th. Published in B flat and D flat, 
post tree for 24 stamps. 
Lamporn Cock, 63, New Bond-street; and to be had of all 
the principal Music-sellers in Birmingham. 











—— 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments, In direct communication with all the 
erg Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniumsa, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W, 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. I., price 58.; by post, 5s. 4d, 
‘IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY, 
4 Edited by C, A, JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church,” &c. With ’reface by Rev, Dr. LITTLEDALE, 
London: J. T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Katon-square; and 4, 
Hlenrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





rNHE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 


DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 
Editions; 


8. a. 
Pighis Geek THe oacs ccvede cc ccccusaendes.¢uacces coscsee 4 0 
With photograph of H.M.S, Galatea” ......cseseeeee. 5 0 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duet ..........ceceeecsceeecsee 5 0 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal. 
Albert Hall Concerta... ..ccceceeeee eeetcceeien cues SOR 
Dethe, RE BOpeeth viccccccscccccccctscsnneetcocscesee VO 


London: J. B. Cramen & Co,, 201, Regeut-street, W. 





R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW PART 
SONG, “LET THE HILLS KRESOUND.” Was mag- 
nificently sung by 500 menibers of the South Wales Choir on 
the lawn at Marlborough House, in the presence of Royalty. 1s, 
Class copy, four stamps. As a song, 2s. ; and piano solo, 4s, 


T. WRIGHTON’S BEST SONGS.—* Thy 

Voice is near,” 48. ; *‘ Her Bright Smile," 4s, ; ‘‘ Only 
One to Bless and Cheer Me,” 4s.; “‘The Wishing Cap,” 4s,; 
“The Liquid Gem,” 4s. ; “‘ O would I were a “ye in,” 8a. ; 
“Be Happy, and Never Despair,” 38. ; ‘What though thy San 
be Clouded,” 8s, All post free at half-price in stamps. Order 
everywhere. 


OME TREASURES. — Twenty-five admired 
Melodies. Arranged and fingered for the Tianoforte 
WILLIAM SMALLWOOD. 2s. 6d. each ; free by post at . 
price in stamps. 


OME .TREASURES.—Twelve of the most 

rite Melodi f that ular series, Arranged as 

Pianoforte ‘Ducts by WILLIAM. BBLALLWOOD, 38. each ; 
post free at half price in stamps. 


3 greg MUSIC, for Students and others. 
To be had tis and postage free, a LIST of 400 
CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, at greatly reduced prices. 

London: Published only by Roszur Vocks and Co, New 
Burlington-street. 





R. STOLBERG'S YOrOs p etyte'y «dea 

ric t remo 
Fen taviqerating te, matotaed tis high character for a 
quarter of a comsusy, So ~ perergpee heme een soomnres 
ee fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 


T 
tail Chemist in ‘he United 


Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge, To 
be obtained of al] Wholesale and Re 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 
queations and answers, with questious all numbered. 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 





Price 2s. 6d, cloth back, or full bound in cloth 3s. 6a. 


ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Buited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 
after the game manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer. 


BY J, F. BURROWES. 
With Cramer's Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched. 


LAI 


LONDON; J. B. CRAMER anv CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHoLksaLe DeraRTMENT: 


11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s. 2d, 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

**A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 8s. 10d. 

“A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
atory will be fulfilled.”—Preface, 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 
** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
inatructive.”—Church Review. 
‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination,”—Church Times, 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
* An Object in Life,” “Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library ."—Guardian, 


Tho CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

** Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
Mbrary.”—Church Times. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole @tore has 
been examined.”—Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
separated), each 8. 6d.; by Post 3s, 10d, 
**Too popular to need more than passing mention, They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian, 
‘Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout,” —Churchiman, 
SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 
**We heartil 
wanting in liveli 


Interesting and 


ness and spirit,” —@uardian, 





J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


recommevd this book. Purely historical ; not 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson bejng entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be found in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c.; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joux Tuomas. 





| 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oFr 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


—_—— 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALLA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 








LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND (CO., 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





tye AND SOCIAL LIFE Iy 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD, 
late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. By tte 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


EMILIO CASTELAR, Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: 4 
Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 


J}OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 
NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phaseg 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. ¢. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo., 148. 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, tho 


Twelve in America. By R. A. FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


NHE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel, 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


HE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 


of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of “The Canon’s Daughters,” “Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 


PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 
Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 


Rvs DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


_— SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 
OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of “‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4, 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
InstRuction Gratis. 





201, REGENT STREET, W, 


Tlustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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MY LITTLE MAID. 





In the gay and verdant springtime, 
When the flowers were blooming fair, 
And the birds, mid happy sunshine, 
With their carols filled the air. 
Thou and I, my little maiden, 
Sipped the sweets of sylvan life ; 
Spoke of future years of gladness, 
Saw the bliss—but shunned the strife. 
Ah, those days! their sweet remembrance 
From my memory ne’er shall fade,— 
How we loved, and how we parted, 
Thou and I, my gentle maid! 


In these days of chilling winter, 
When the flowers forget to bloom, 
And the birds, in silent conclave, 
Seem to mourn the rain and gloom. 
Thou and I, my little maiden, 
Soar beyond our earthly love ; 
For thy spirit comes to meet me, 
As I mourn thy grave above. 
Till we meet in purest union, 
Where the flowrets never fade, 
Here we hold our sweet communion-— 
Thou and I, my gentle maid! 


Nannie Lampert, 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Howard Paul is engaged to appear at Margate 
next week in his popular songs and impersonations. 





Saturday being the first anniversary of the 
existence of the Brighton Aquarium, about sixty 
gentlemen dined together at the Pavilion in celebra- 
tion of the happy event, Mr. G. Soames in the 
chair. 





Mdme. Ristori concluded a too short series of 
performances at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, with 
“ Marie Antoinette” on last Saturday, A very 
crowded house bore witness to the estimation in 
which the great tragedienne is held. 

This week Mr. Buckstone and ths Haymarket 
Company have given the Dublin playgoers a rich 
treat, by showing them the ‘‘ Wicked World” as they 
only can represent it. To say that Mr. Buckstone’s 
drolleries and Mrs. Kendal’s refined and at one time 
highly tragic acting were received with unmeasured 
applause is quite unnecessary, being simply a matter 
of course. 





The Italian Opera season at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, will commence on Monday evening with 
“ La Sonnambula,” Mdlle. Marimon as Amina, and 
Sig. Bettini as Elvino. The orchestra has been 
largely augmented by leading London instru- 
mentalists, and will be under the baton of Malle. 
Marimon’s talented instructor, M. Maton. ‘* Lu- 
crezia Borgia” is announced for the following 
evening, Mdme. Elena Corani, who is spoken very 
highly of, sustaining the title-réle, 

“Ours” has been produced in Belfast by Mr 
Craven Robertson’s Company, and played in thei 
best manner. Every part was not only fairly filled 
but performed with finish. Miss Fanny Addison 
makes a charming Blanche Haye, looks the character 
thoroughly, and displays grace and feeling of a very 
high order in her impersonation of the heroine. 
As Hugh Chalcote Mr. Craven Robertson acquitted 
himself artistically. Mr. Canninge made a good 
Prince Perovsky. ‘The dramatic tableau of the 
second act was well worked up. 

A concert, which attracted nearly five thousand 
people, took place at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, 
on last Friday evening. The vocalists were Mrs. 
Power O'Donoghue, Mrs. Scott Fennell, Dr. Power 
O'Donoghue, and Mr. Edmond Oldham ; whilst Mr. 
Walker, concertinist, played some choice selections 
upon his favourite instrument. All the artists 


may particularize the Scotch duet “Weel may the 
keel row,” charmingly sung by the two ladies, 
and Dr. O’Donoghue’s rendering of “Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” The same artists appeared at the 
Exhibition Palace on the 6th inst. before a large 
audience. 





The production of Leo Delibe’s comic opera * Fleur 
de Lys” at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, by Miss 
Soldene’s Company, and its enthusiastic reception, 
proved that it willrival any production of Offenbach’s ; 
in fact some of the melodies, notably the duet ‘* Love, 
Spirit of Beauty,” beautifully and artistically sung 
by Miss Soldene and Miss Muir, and the Conspi- 
rators’ Quartet are very striking compositions. 
While all deserved praise a special mention is due 
to Miss Clara Vesey for her charming and ladylike 
acting, attending carefully, what we do not see too 
often, to her by-play, and avoiding, what we some- 
times see too much of, a desire to monopolise the 
attention of the audience. 

A watering-place correspondent describes the 
famous Italian band of Weston-super-Mare, famed 
throughout Somersetshire for the good taste of its 
music, the excellence of its performance, and the 
original skill of Signor Ulrico, composer of a trium- 
phal march worthy of Vienna. Mr. Walter Tucker, 
of the Grove at Weston, bids the Italian band play 
under the shady trees of his paddock, places chairs 
and benchs on the gravel path of his flower gardens, 
invites the whole of Weston-super-Mare to wander 
promiscuously among his flower-beds and woods, 
whilst he himself sits under the porch in the morning 
sun, listening to the music and delighted at the 
hundreds of personal answers to his hospitable 
invitation: There is no more popular meeting for 
the band in Weston than in the lovely gardens of the 
Grove. When “ God save the Queen” has giyen the 
signal for a courteous leave-taking, and Mr. Tucker's 
grounds are left alone until another bright morning 
comes round, or one more musical evening, then, 
possibly, you will make a dart down the steep bill to 
the sea, under the idea that Weston consists of 
nothing but one pretty garden, and the traditional 
mud-covered bay. 











CONCERTS. 





The opening of the Promenade Concerts ‘under M. 
Riviére’s régime was successfully achieved at Covent 
Garden on Saturday, and since that evening the 
house has been well attended. The forces consist of 
a fine band nunibering nearly a hundred performers, 
an effective chorus, and soloists vocal and instru- 
mental who have proved their ability on numerous 
occasions. The great stage is now, for the first 
time, thrown fully open; and the space between the 
back of the raised orchestra and the back of the 
stage is made to represent a vast Oriental tent. 
Half way from the proscenium to the back the 
ceiling is hidden by festoons of blue canvas, sprinkled 
with stars. The remaining half is covered with 
alternate festoons of white and pink glazed canvas, 
and midway down the roof an opening, several yards 
long, and covered with blue gauze, is left for ventila- 
tion. Oneach side of the stage is a pleasant alcove, 
where the plash of trickling fountains may be heard, 
and a wonderful array of perfumed jets disperses 
scent around. The entire spectacle is worthy a visit. 
The decorations have been designed by Messrs. Dayes 
and Caney, on whom they reflect no small credit. 
The orchestra platform is in the centre of the house, 
and before it a space is enclosed which contains 200 
numbered 2s. stalls. The house is brilliantly 
lighted; but is remarkably cool, several fresh open- 
ings having been made in various directions, in addi- 
tion to the ventilating shaft in the ceiling over the 
stage. Acapital feature designed to secure coolness 
and fragrance is afforded by huge blocks of ice half con- 
cealed among the beds of flowers and ferns and 
illuminated by coloured lamps. In all particulars 
the coup d’ail of Covent Garden now is much 
superior to anything attained on similar occasions 
jn past years. 

As to the music it has been necessarily too varied 





acquitted themselves well, aud of a good program we 


——$— 


average excellence has characterised the perform- 
ahces. 


On Saturday a new waltz, by Lumbye, 


called “Ma Vie,” was given with effect, and met 


with success as a pretty though unaspiring composi- 


tion. Mr. George Perren sang ‘ Mary of Argyle” 


in admirable style, and M. Emile Sauret, in a 
fantasia upon themes from “ Faust,” by Wieniawski, 
betrayed practical knowledge of the resources of the 
violin. Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington was in excel- 
lent voice, and sang Claribel’s song, ‘* Come back to 
Erin,” and a song called “ Bride's Bells ;” though 
these were not the best artistic contributions to the 
occasion. Tho Claribel School we had fain hoped 
was exploded. Mr. Levy was welcomed on his 
return from Russia with great gusto, and wags 
liberally applauded when he played “ The Last Rose 
of Summer.” A now waltz by M. Rividre, dedicated 
to Malle. Carlotta Patti, played for the first time in 
public, and loudly cheered, must be set down as a 
success. Miss Blanche Cole is a safe draw at these 
concerts, and sang in a very piquant manner Bishop's 
“Tell me my heart ;” and popular taste was hit by 
a splendid rendering of Pinsuti’s bass song, ‘“‘ The 
Raft,” by Sig. Foli. In the second part, which 
opened with the overture to “ La Gazza Ladra” 
(Rossini) and concluded with a galop by Arban, a 
lengthy selection from the music of “ Babil and 
Bijou” occupied the principal place. Here the 
everlasting ‘‘ Spring Chorus” sung by the irrepres- 
sible Bromptonians attained its inevitable encore 
close upon twelve o’clock, and might have been 
redemanded again and again but for the imminent 
approach of Sunday morning. The concert which 
lasted close on four hours was unqualifiedly suecess- 
ful, and the attendance was indeed inconveniently 
great. 

Wednesday this week was a classical evening, the 
special classicist honoured being Mendelssohn. The 
band, under Mr. Barnby’s direction, performed the 
Italian Symphony in a way which demanded a good 
deal of tact and prevision on the part of their 
conductor to conceal the natural crudeness of 
performers unaccustomed to work together. Despite 
a lack of polish, the movements went on the whole 
pretty well; best among them was the Saltarello, 
and least successful the Minuet. The overture was 
“ Ruy Blas,” the concluding piece the ‘Wedding 
March.” Mendelssohn's pianoforte concerto in G 
brought out Mdme. Carreno-Sauret, who has plenty 
of confidence and spirit and gratified her hearers. 
Mr. Melbourne, a baritone with a fair voice, sang & 
Herbstlied, and Miss Blanche Cole was extremely 
good in the song ‘‘ Hear ye Israel” from “ Plijah.” 
The second part of the concert was miscellaneous, 
and included some of the elements which had been 
found so successful on the first night. 
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THEATRES. 





The production of Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred” at tho 
Princess’s once more demonstrates the fact that 
“ Manfred” is far from being an acting play, though 
it is a piece which lends excuse for luxury of decora- 
tion. The present mounting under Mr. Guiver's 
management is perhaps more satisfactory than was 
Mr. Chatterton’s production of the poem ten years 
ago, That is to say, it is less long and doleful— 
plays sharper and is equally gorgeous in point of 
scenery. But “ Manfred” is still far from being 
tolerable play, and the present adaptor has evidently 
been impelled by his knowledge of this to cut down 
ruthlessly the soliloquies and assign the lyric verses 
to singers. In 1834 “ Manfred” was produced for 
the first time in Covent Garden, and Bishop fitted 
these poems (declaimed by the various spirits of the 
elements) to music; which music is now sung at 
the Princess's by Misses Russell, Villiers, Alice 
Phillips and Everard, with very pretty effect, A 
decided merit in the present stage version is that it 
ocenpies less than two hours anda half. The great 
attraction, ad a matter of course, is not found in the 
dramatic or poetic departments of the play, but in 
its spectacular qualities. Mr. Telbin’s scene of the 
Steinbach is a splendid Alpine effect, and Mr, 
Fenton’s scene of the Hall of Arimanes, after 
Martin’s well-known picture of Satan in Council, 





and miscellaneous to make detail possible. A high, 


makes also a telling “set.” It is in this latter scene 
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that the only ghost of a situation occurs, and even 


here it is rather au attitude than a situation. We 
refer to the meeting of Manfred and Astarte. The 
former is played by Charles Dillon in as effective 
a way as it is possible to handle so incomprehen- 
sible, undramatic and lugubrious a character; he 
plays carefully and with emphasis, avoiding long- 
windedness, that pitfall into which his predecessor 
of ten years back fell. That he can render the 
character of Manfred neither human nor interest- 
ing is not Mr. Dillon’s but the author’s fault. 
For what is an actor to do with a personage 
who comes no one knows whence, goes no one 
knows whither, and is wracked with despair no one 
knows why? The only hint we have as to the 
possible cause of Manfred’s remorse, points to a 
crime so foul that the poet might well hesitate to 
explain and the audience to understand it. Mr. 
William Rignold gives a robust and manly portrait 
of the chamois hunter; Mr. Egan is a forcible 
Arimanes; Miss Cowper as Astarte gives effect to 
her single ejaculation; and Miss Baldwin shows 
talent in the title role of the Witch of the Alps. 
But “ Manfred” is equally a play without parts as a 
play without action; and on Messrs. Telbin and 
Fenton’s scenery, on the choreographic results 
attained by Mr. John Cormack, and on the costumes 
designed after Retsch, the chief attention of the 
audience is fixed. Mr. Albery’s new extravaganza 
“The Will of Wise King Kino” has been postponed 
until to-morrow, Saturday evening. 

* Bibb and Tucker,” produced at the end of last 
week at the Gaiety, isa shorter and weaker apparition 
in English form of ‘‘ Tricoche et Cacolet.”’ It will 
easily be understood how all the subtlety of the fun 
in the French piece has been knocked out in the 
process of adaptation. Instead of the comic platonic 
elopement of two young people we have a burlesque 
elderly admirer, and the abduction reduced to suit 
the gingerly taste of a public watched over by the 
Lord Chamberlain. Instead of the impenetrable 
disguises of Schey and Didier, we have Mr. Toole 
and Mr. Lionel Brough in various suits of clothes 
constantly betraying themselves as simply Messrs. 
Brough and Toole. We have a policeman as Mr. 
Toole, a Chelsea pensioner as Mr. Toole, and so on, 
throughout the disguises; it being an article of faith 
among theatregoers (which faith it would be 
ridiculous on Mr. Toole’s part to destroy) that this 
gentleman cannot be funnier on the stage than as a 
replica of himself, with his own peculiar eccentrici- 
ties and mannerisms reproduced in each fresh part. 
Messrs. R. Soutar and Maclean as the husband and 
elderly Don Juan, and Miss E. Farren as the 
compromising wife, lend efficiency to the general 
acting; while the chief actors, the Protean Bibb and 
Tucker, successively appear as an Italian organ- 
grinder, a policeman, a Scotch pensioner, a Japanese, 
a railway porter, a dog-fancier, &c., and are, from a 
British low-comedy point of view, funny enough. 
But the impersonations of MM. Schey and Didier 
had in them something more than mere fun, and 
this element of the higher art we miss in the English 
version of ** Tricoche et Cacolet.” 


An exceedingly full audience awaited the produc- 
tion of “La Belle Héléne” at the Alhambra on 
Saturday. The version is by Mr. Burnand, who 
has turned the incidents of the abduction of Helen 
and the siege of Troy to stage use on many previous 
occasions. This time there are no inherent indi- 
cations that the dialogue has been furnished by the 
clever author of “ Kissi-Kissi.” Perhaps on the 
Alhambra stage a well-written libretto would be 
thrown away. The fooling? must be of a broader 
and coarser kind; and the audience will find it quite 
to their taste at present. The mutinerie and spoilt- 
child gestures of Miss Kate Santley are quite in 
accord with dramatic appreciation here; and the 
more Miss Santley makes a moue, and the more she 
shakes her shoulders, the more frantic is the public 
delight. She is the heroine, and as Helen sings and 
plays with her usual lavishness, and dresses with her 
usual economy—we mean of quantity, not quality. 
As Paris Mdlle. Rose Bell seemed at first rather to 
bother an Alhambra audience, being incomprehen- 
sible astospeech. Her broken English evidently stood 
in her way. In course of time the spectators, ap- 





parently judging that for Paris a Parisian accent 
was not so much out of place, applauded her more 
freely ; her solo “‘ The Judgment” gained an encore, 
while her duet with Miss Santley, “ ’Tis a dream,” 
was thrice demanded. Mr. Paulton made riotous 
fun out of Menelaus; Mr. Worboys was unctuous as 
Calchas; Mr. Sweetman as Ajax and Mr. Clifton as 
Agamemnon, were fair, while Miss M. Barrie made a 
lively Bacchus. But on the whole the fun was lumber- 
ing, and the sparkle absent, There was no lightness, 
no go, none of the Offenbachian irrepressibility in 
it all. The band played ponderously, fifty strong ; 
the performers clowned assiduously, and took 
the audience into their confidence. This is not 
Offenbachian opera bouffe at all; it is English 
musical pantomime on a large scale, with some 
splendid scenery and dancing. It thoroughly 
satisfies, however, that art-taste of which Leicester 
Square is the school and centre, and with riotous 
cheering and recalls at the end of each act, with 
bouquets all through the piece, and a special 
summons for Mr. Baum the manager, “ La Belle 
Héléne”’ entered on what is likely to be a successful 
course. It was on Saturday followed by a new 
ballet, entitled ** The Enchanted Forest,” in which 
Malle. Pitteri made her rentrée on the scene of her 
former triumphs. This piece, which is in two 
scenes, is magnificent as to dresses and dancing; 
and Madlle. Pitteri, assisted by M. Devine, earned 
unbounded applause, and retired with a shower of 
bouquets. 








GARDEN ENTERTAINMENTS. 





That curiously named resort at Willesden the 
“People’s Garden,” which is as yet far from being 
a resort for the populace, has seen more company 
than usual within the last week. On Saturday a 
horticultural show was held under a spacious tent, 
and included the products of the kitchen as well as 
of the flower garden. The prizes amounted in value 
to over £40, consisting of silver and bronze medals, 
silver-plated tankards, &c., and were presented by 
the chairman of the company, Mr. W. R. Warner, 
assisted by the secretary, Mr. W. Elliott, and some 
of the directors. The exhibitors included the 
gardeners of many of the principal residents in the 
district, while among the amateur competitors were 
some of the employés of the London and North 
Western Railway. In the evening dancing was 
carried on upon the platform with the aid of the 
band of the 1st Middlesex Artillery Volunteers, 
conducted by Mr. W. R. Haylock. A volunteer 
band, which has emanated from the company itself, 
played with great skill a number of pieces during 
the afternoon. This People’s Garden at Willesden 
has much to recommend it, and will doubtless 
become better patronised as it is hetter known. 

The flower garden is arranged with borders cut in 
the grass, and tastefully grown with flowers; the 
lawns are laid out for croquet; the exercise ground 
affords every opportunity for aspirants for fame in 
aerial tumbling to become proficients in the art; 
the cricket ground is to be equal to any of those to 
befound near London ; and the platform for dancing, 
built on 960 piles, is at present the largest in the 
world. A shareholder is made at the cost of a 
sovereign, there being 50,000 shares at £1 each; 
and holders have the privilege of introducing 
annual members at 5s. each, all of whom have to be 
balloted for, and so stand a test of respectability. 
The other day the spiritists enjoyed an outing in this 
Garden, which is described by a contemporary in lively 
fashion. It was a cold dull day, but the spiritists 
managed to keep up their spirits, and were seen 
indulging in a merry-go-round during a refreshing 
drizzle. A temporary rush under cover ensued, and 
then the weather became more favourable, though 
the skies preserved their neutral tint. Mrs. 
Bullock, a suburban medium, who had become 
entranced, had located herself in a bower, and 
beckoned people from the audience to receive her 
“benediction,” which was given in a remarkable 
dialect. A spiritistic gentleman explained to us 
that it was “ partly North American Indian.” The 
Osborne Bellringers next gave a campanological 
concert, which was exceedingly good of its kind, 
the small gentleman who played the basa bell 





——————— 
working so actively as to suggest the idea that he 
could not long survive such hard labour in hig 
fleshy condition. These campanologists are said to 
be big mediums, and occasionally to be floated or 
otherwise spirited during their performances ; but 
nothing abnormal occurred at the People’s Gardens, 
Then there was dancing on the monster platform, 
This was indeed a new phase of Spiritism; ay 
the terpsichorean spiritists generally let their tableg 
do the dancing for them, as Eastern potentates hire 
their dancing-girls. Donkey-races, croquet, and 
other unspiritual diversions varied the order of 
proceedings; and on the one-and-ninepenny teag 
the spiritists regaled themselves in the most 
material fashion. During the afternoon the 
arrivals were fast and frequent. Part of the 
program was an entertainment by a gentleman 
bearing the sepulchral name of Dr. Sexton, whose 
mission in life it is to ‘‘ expose” the tricks of Dr, 
Lynn and Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke. How 
those gentlemen are to be “ exposed,” seeing they 
only claim to deceive by legerdemain, is hard to 
comprehend; but they have made the Spiritists 
very angry by taking their names in vain on the 
handbills of the Egyptian Hall, and more than 
insinuating that there was a family likeness be- 
tween their performances; and, consequently, the 
conjurers were to be ‘“exposed;” that is, the 
public were to have their visit to the Temple of 
Magic spoilt by being shown beforehand how 
the tricks were done. Aided by an expert as- 
sistant named Organ, Dr. Sexton soon disclosed 
the mysteries of the cabinet business. Un- 
fortunately Dr. Sexton’s exposure is fatal to 
spiritistic pretensions, for if common conjurers can 
so cleverly hoodwink the public, of course spiritistic 
conjurers can. Only when an ordinary conjurer’s 
trick is discovered, the discovery does not harm him 
much ; for he is avowedly a deceiver of the senses. 
When however a medium’s trick is discovered, the 
whole hypothesis of supernatural assistance falls to 
the ground, and the medium is stigmatised as one 
of the lowest of religious impostors. We think the 
spiritists }had better for their own sakes leave the 
conjurers alone. They are playing with a two-edged 
weapon without a handle to grasp it by; and the 
blow which they level at their adversaries may 
possibly infiict a grievous wound on themselves. 

Mr. Strange took a great double-benefit this year 
at the Royal Surrey Gardens. A concert which 
commenced the proceedings included selections from 
the works of Mendelssohn, Wallace, Kiihner, 
Strauss, &c. The vocal portions of it were assigned 
to Messrs. Charles Heywood, Denbigh Newton, and 
J. Plumpton. At seven o’clock Professor Heinrich 
Schmidt and Family, from Niblo’s Garden, New York, 
gave an entertainment entitled ‘‘ Icarian Games,” 
and their endeavours to please were eminently suc- 
cessful. After this an entertainment was given by the 
Brothers Elliott, who showed considerable acrobatic 
abilities, which—evidently to the satisfaction of the 
audience—they displayed with much effect. Next 
came a comic ballet, in which Messrs. Elliott, W. 
Kellino, W. Deulin, and the Misses Miller and 
Brock took part. It was well received, and the 
drolleries of one of the members of the ballet, who 
assumed the garb of a monkey, created much merti- 
ment. At half-past eight o’clock the Surrey 
Gardens Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Herring, rendered some part songs, glees, madrigals, 
and selections from Locke’s celebrated music to 
“ Macbeth,” with excellent effect. The company 
then adjourned to the grounds, which were bril- 
liantly illuminated with no less than 100,000 varie- 
gated lamps; reminding old fogies of Vauxhall and 
the naughty days of their youth. Messrs. Brock’s fire- 
works over the lake were another success of 
illumination; and lastly there was a perform: 
ance in the theatre of Offenbach’s ‘ Orphée 
aux Enfers.” Miss Russell sustained the part of 
Eurydice with telling effect, while Miss Marie de 
Gray as Orpheus was equally successful. Mr, James 
Hillier assumed the character of Pluto. In the 
incidental ballet, the Sisters Vaughan succeeded in 
gaining the plaudits of the audience. 

Another garden benefit is to be chronicled—that 
of Mr. Adams at Cremorne. Mr. Adams is the 


Secretary of the Gardens, and bas been much Put 
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about by the anti-saltatory proclivities of the magis- 
trates, and the necessity of providing a feast of the 
Muses from which Terpsichore shall be absent. That 
he has to a great extent succeeded in retaining 
popularity for the grounds, a large assembly testified 
on his benefit. The entertainments included a 
balloon ascent, accomplished under fayourable con- 
ditions by Mr.Lythergoe, together with the perform- 
ances of two companies, respectively styled the 
Cremorne Musical Union and the Alleghanians. The 
former company is composed of eight brothers and 
sisters, who display considerable talent in the 
manipulation of various musical instruments; the 
latter company being excellent part singers and facile 
executants on the handbells. The amusements 
further embraced two ballets, which demonstrated 
the effectiveness of the corps: a series of T'ableaux 
Vivants followed; and there was a display of fire- 
works, and a representation of the Chicago fire, 
about as imaginative as these pyrotechnic portrai- 
tures usually are. 








HARLECH CASTLE EISTEDDFOD. 





Under the patronage of the Lord-lieutenant, the 
county member, and a long list of patrons officially 
connected with Merionethshire and the Principality 
generally, a very successful Eisteddfod was held on 
Thursday, within the ruined walls of old Harlech 
Castle. Mynyddog was the conductor, Miss Edith 
Wynne and Miss Mary Davies (one of her pupils) 
were the principal vocalists, Mr. Brinley Richards 
and Miss Bessie Waugh were the pianists, and local 
and native musical talent found able exponent in 
Eos Morlais, a Welsh tenor, whois gradually work- 
ng his way into more than local notoriety ; Owain 
Alan, Idris Vychan, an adept at penillion singing ; 
Mr. John Elias{Davies,{harpist ; and a large Histedd- 
fod choir made up of the principal choral unions in 
Merionethshire. The Eisteddfod proper was prefaced 
by the ustal gorsedd, which was held at Craig-y- 
Clogwyn, a lovely spot commanding an almost un- 
broken view of Cardigan Bay. An unusually large 
number of druids, bards, and ovates were in attend- 
ance, and many neophytes were admitted within the 
mystic circle and initiated into the mysteries of the 
craft; and amongst others upon whom the honour 
was conferred was Mrs. Coulson, of Corsygedol—a 
lady who is descended in direct line from Nesta, the 
daughter of an old king of North Wales. At the 
opening meeting the president was Mr. H. J. Reveley, 
of Brynygwin, Dolgelley, whoin the course of a pithy 
speech urged the desirability of praying her Majesty 
to be pleased to include the national emblem of 
Wales—the red dragon—upon the royal escutcheon. 
In the course of the morning, addresses were 
delivered by Mr. Willert Beale, Mr. W. Jones 
(Gwrgant), London, and Mr. Brinley Richards, the 
latter gentleman appealing to the Welsh to back him 
up in his endeavour to restore to its pristine fame 
“ The harp of Wales,” an instrument which had of 
late years gradually fallen into desuetude. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Brinley]Richards 
said: ‘A great deal has been said and written about 
the importation into Wales of Irish instruments and 
Irish music, by Gruffydd ap Cynan; and some writers 
have not hesitated to assert that we owe both our 
instrument and our music to Ireland. This I dis- 
tinetly deny, and if I required a proof I have only to 
look to the character of the music of both countries. 
Wharton, the English historian, also makes the 
remark I allude to; buf he was misled entirely by 
Powell, who misinterpreted the statements of Giral- 
dus. Gruffydd ap Cynan was born of Welsh parents 
in Ireland, and was particularly partial to the bag- 
pipes ; and there is no doubt whatever that when he 
returned to reside in Wales he endeavoured to make 
the bagpipes and Irish music popular. In this, how- 
ever, he failed. The Welsh people, except those in 
his own circle, never liked the ‘ pipes,’ and the bards 
especially ridiculed them, and wrote a great many 
sarcastic verses against the instrument. Lewis Glyn 
Cothi says— 

‘The bags did swell and harshly squeak 
As does a goose, from nightmare crying.’ 
Now our own national harp is still in the land, and I 
sincerely trust we may never lose it. If we do, we 


shall justly be reproached with losing one of the most 
interesting national instruments in Europe; and if we 
lose the instrument we shall also lose our old and 
quaint harp music. I therefore appeal to every one 
who takes a pride in the history of the country and 
its glorious traditions, to encourage my effort in 
preserving our old and only national harps, The 
best way to do this is to offer the instrument itself as 
a prize at our Kisteddfodau, instead of money. This 
was the rule of the Cymreigyddion Society at Aber- 
gavenny, where upwards of thirty triple harps were 
presented as prizes between 1833 and 1853. These 
were mostly made at Llanover; and indeed were it 
not for the patriotic efforts of Lady Llanover, I fear 
the harp would have long since disappeared. In 1872 
a beautiful specimen of the triple harp made at 
Llanover was presented as a prize at Llandovery Eis- 
teddfod by Mr. Rees, of Tonn; and in mentioning 
that name I cannot allow this opportunity to pass 
without expressing the loss which Wales has 
sustained by his death. Some persons may probably 
inquire how are we now to find appropriate music for 
the Welsh harp? Fortunately, there are a number 
of harp tunes, of various kinds, in the printed collec- 
tions of Edward Jones and John Parry, and we may 
also find many interesting specimens of our national 
music in the works edited by Owain Alaw. To Owain 
Alaw we are, as a people, very much indebted. He 
was, we should remember, one of the first to place 
Welsh music within the reach of all classes of our 
population: and if he had done nothing more than 
this, I consider he is justly entitled to our thanks.” 
There was a large number of adjudications down on 
the program, and amongst them a prize for a 
satirical ballad yupon the appointment of persons 
not acquainted with the Welsh language as judges 
in Welsh courts of law, the winner of which was 
Mr. W. Lloyd Roberts, Llangollen. The Talsarnan 
choir won the reward for choral competitions, and 
Mr. T. Kenrick Jones, Llangollen, for an essay on 
education. The prize of five guineas for an ode in 
memory of the late Archdeacon Pryse fell to Ienan 
Ionaur, a turnkey in the Dolgelley county gaol, who 
also netted a number of minorawards. Mr. Holland, 
M.P., occupied the president’s chair at the afternoon 
meeting, and pointed out the desirability that these 
Eisteddfodau should aim at something more useful 
and higher than had hitherto been attempted. The 
principal feature of this meeting was the awarding 
of the chair prize, given by Ellis ap Hu, for a poem, 
not fewer than two hundred lines, on ‘ The Defence 
of Harlech Castle.’ There were only two compe- 
titors, and the successful one, Mr. William Roberts, 
sailmaker, Portmadoc, was ‘chaired’ with the 
customary observances. The local brass band bore 
away the palm in the brass band competition; 
and Ienan Meirig, an Abergynolwyn quarryman, 
was adjudged the best composer of a sonnet on 
‘* The March of the Men of Harlech.” Mr. Coulson, 
of Corsygedol, was the president at the evening 
concert, which was largely and fashionably attended. 
The Rey. D. Owen, the rector of Harlech, was 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Ellis Pugh vice- 
chairman, and Meurig Jones, honorary secretary. 








FRANCE. 


Paris, August 20th. 


There is nothing néw to chronicle in the musical 
world—only the notes of coming events. The 
Ventadour question is in statu quo, At the Opéra 
Comique a row has broken out respecting the na- 
tionality of Flotow and to the detriment of his new 
work, “ Marianne.” Sombody has just recollected 
and reminded his brother-babies that Flotow isa 
German, and execrations burst plenteously forth. 
These logical Frenchmen never think of banning 
Meyerbeer’s works, though Meyerbeer was a 
Prussian. Only last week “ L’Africaine” was 
played. But then he has the advantage of being a 
dead Prussian, and his decease excuses his 
nationality; whereas Flotow lives and no doubt 
rejoices in his abominable Vaterland. ‘Ich bin ein 
Preusse: kenst du meine Farben?” Hence there- 
fore with him! It is nothing to the point that 





poor Flotow dwells in lower Austria. -M, de 
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Saint Georges has to write to the Figaro piteously 
declaring that his friend is not chamberlain to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, but is in heart, soul 
and reputation a Frenchman. 

At the Palais Royal a long five-act farce illustrates 
that prolixity in stage matters which Parisians bear 
willingly, but which would drive an English audi- 
ence frantic. ‘‘Le Baptéme du petit Oscar” is by 
Malle. Eugéne Grange and Victor Bernard. It has 
amere shadow of a plot, and it takes up an entire 
evening. Little Oscar is about to be christened, 
and has no less than three godfathers, one being 
provided by the father, another assigned by the 
mother, and a third bespoken by the grandmother. 
The three godfathers arrive at the samo time, with 
the orthodox presents for young hopeful—a box of 
bon-bons, a bouquet, and six gilt spoons. At this 
moment the baby proves to be missing. The nurse- 
maid had left him in charge of a sapper; the sapper 
had confided him to a country-woman, lady’s 
maid to a certain dame, the lady’s maid had left 
him with a friend in the square of the Tower St. 
James, and the friend in the square of the 
Tower St. James had handed him over to somebody 
else. Away start the father and the sponsors to 
find the precious bantling, and the hunt takes 
up the rest of the play. A visit to the barracks 
discovers the sapper placed under arrest for the un- 
professional conduct of acting as nurse; one of the 
sponsors is detained to answer to the charge of con- 
nivance. Next is visited the dwelling of a star of the 
demi-monde, who is astonished at the intrusion, and 
another sponsor has to remain and explain. The 
remainder of the party then invades the retreat of a 
Mexican, who believes his mistress is the object of 
the search, and who arms himself to repel the attack. 
To escape a warm reception the father and his 
friends have to disguise themselves as upholsterers, 
clockmakers, and hair-dressers, occasionally conceal- 
ing themselves under sofas and tables. Ultimately 
the broken-hearted parent returns home, and finds 
Oscar happy in his cradle, after enjoying a substan- 
tial dinner. As the godfathers have severally come 
to grief for making prying inquiries, the shop assistant 
is called upon to act assponsor. In this piece Numa, 
Lheritier, Monbars and Hyacinthe are extremely 
funny, and Malle. Ollivier witty and gay. The scope 
of the play recalls the celebrated ‘‘ Chapeau de faille 
d’'Italie.” 

The performances of the English players have 
come to a close somewhat abruptly—broken down 
for lack of financial encouragement. The end was 
only too easy to predict. From the first these actors 
have inspired little interest ; and the French are the 
last people in the world to pay at the Athénée or 
elsewhere to see and hear what they cannot under- 
stand. 

The Court of Assizes the other day tried the actor 
Mazoudier, of the Thédtre Francais, for forgery. 
The prisoner is a young man of twenty-seven, and 
formerly obtained a prize at the Conservatoire. His 
salary at the theatre was only 3000f., and having a 
wife, two children, and his mother-in-law, he had 
contracted debts, and then endeavoured, by betting 
on horses, to extricate himself from his difficulties, 
but only got still deeper involved. In December 
last he imitated the signature of the treasurer at the 
theatre on a bill for 700f. This frand was dis- 
covered, but the director showed great indulgence 
towards him, and hushed up the affair. In June of 
this year he again attempted to pass a forged draft 
for 4000f. on the Bank of France, for which act he 
was arrested and brought to trial. He evinced great 
contrition; and the jury, in giving a verdict of 
guilty, admitted mitigating circumstances, The 
court condemed him to two years’ imprisonment. 





“Lrer'’s Great Canm.”—Good spirits may be readily 
restored to their Jate fortunate owner by a few doses of 
Holloway's revivifying Medicine ; instant action alune will 
prevent the development of more disagreeable and dangerous 
symptoms. Kyery ove bas frequently ee sudden per- 
con changes from y to ay weather ofttimes 
receives the blame, when 3 faulty digestion is owe YY cause 
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REVIEWS. 

Historical Sketches. By Jouxn Henny Newman of 
the Oratory, sometime Fellow of Oriel. London: 
Pickering. 1873. 

Ever since the Church of England lost one of its 
most brilliant ornaments in Dr. Newman, a sort of 
affectionate though sorrowful interest has followed 
him into the depths of that theological seclusion in 
which he has banished himself or has been banished. 
For Newman there has never been, on the part of 
those whom he left, any of that rancour which often 
follows the seceder. In him there has never been 
the violent zeal of the ’vert which so often breathes 
fire and fury against all that he has left behind. 
‘Gently comes the world to those who are cast in a 
gentle mould,” and the undemonstrative conscien- 
tiousness with which Dr. Newman made his traversée, 
and the meekness with which he has borne his 
intellectual exile, have always awakened respect 
among Anglicans, if they have not enforced acqui- 
Thus it has come to 
pass that the few writings with which Father New- 
man bas broken the silence of his post-conversion 
have been welcomed by all reading and thinking 
Englishmen. His poems received general admiration, 
the tribute to their scholarly culture and intensity 
of devotional expression. His novel of ‘ Callista” 
was recognised as a proof that if the writer cared to 
take to the world of fiction he would achieve no 
inconsiderable success, so clear an insight did it 
show into human character, so graceful and im- 
pressive a beauty of style, so delicate a charm of 
description. Callista is an admirable impersonation 
of the old Catholic spirit, and the vividness with 
which the early Christian epoch is evoked from 
the mist of age and uncertainty and set before 
us as a breathing and thinking world, testifies to 
the creative skill of the romancer. As to Father 
Newman’s polemical works they command a narrower 
but at the same time an appreciative audience. We 
are no doubt unable to accompany him to his con- 
clusions, but we are always glad to know how he got 
there. These ‘‘ Historical Sketches ” are polemical, 
although they are addressed to Protestant and 
Anglican as well as Roman Catholic readers. They 
are directed, he informs us, “ against certain Pro- 
testant ideas and opinions ;’’ but we must express a 
doubt as to any spiritual victory which they are 
likely to effect. About religious convictions, if not 
about tastes, there will always be disputing; but 
what converts does Dr. Newman hope to effect by 
panegyrics on the habits and manners of the Church 
in the fourth century? The minds gained by such 
rhetorical devices would be worth neither winning 
nor retaining. Brains enamoured of the mental and 
moral level of a.p. 300 are welcome to betake them- 


escence in his conclusions. 


selves to Rome at once and play at turning the. 


wheels of the world backwards, for all the good they 
are to workaday England. It is gravely doubtful, 
however, whether they would be of more use with 
ome herself, with all her assumed preference of 
the antique. Certainly some of the sketches which 
Dr. Newman invitingly lays before us are far from 
impressing us with a high notion of the moral 
value (not to speak of the intellectual value) of his 
historical examples. Take the case of Basil, whom 
the writer admirably cites as “ issuing from the 
solitudes of Pontus to reign as a king.” This Basil 
had been fetched from his cell to mount the throne 
of the ancient see of Casarea. He and his intimate 
friend Gregory Nazianzen, both renowned orators 
and pietists, had pursued the same studies at Athens, 
and practised the same devotions in the desert of 
Pontus. They were ascetics to the extreme point— 
but ascetics faute de mieux, as one of them afterwards 
proved. Basil was exalted to the archiepiscopate of 
Cmsarea, and soon betrayed the most arrogant and 
ambitious spirit, Fifty bishoprics were at his dis- 
posal, and for the friend of his youth, the companion 
of his religious life, the brother-soul of his pilgrimage 
he selected not the best; not even the nfost useful 
in which a man of Gregory's talent might find exer- 
cise, but ‘*the wretched village of Sasisma, without 
water, without verdure, without society, situate at 
the junction of three highways and frequented only 


waggoners.’’ Gregory accepted the appointment, 
but what he thought ofit may be judged by his letter 
to Basil upon the occasion, which Father Newman 
quotes. 
‘Play the man, be strong, turn everything to your 
own glory, as rivers suck up the mountain torrent, 
thinking little of friendship and intimacy, compared 
with high aims and picty, and disregarding what the 
world will think of you for all this, being the property 
of the Spirit alone ; while, on my part, so much shall 
1 gain from your friendship—not to trust in friends, 
nor to put anything above God.” 
There is a very perceptible vein of irony in this; and 
there isin the whole story a humiliating proof that 
one of the most renowned world-despisers only 
thought the grapes sour until he got a chance of 
tasting them, and developed with opportunity into 
one of the most rapacious, proud and ungrateful 
spirits of any which the egotism of a monastic lifo 
could produce. In fact taking this book as an effort 
to persuade English readers of the virtue of the 
monastic life, we must regard it as a failure. The 
very authorities whom Dr. Newman quotes, make 
admissions fatal to his cause. What says Neander, 
one of his witnesses? ‘ Monasticism,’’ he main- 
tains, ‘impels the Christian, instead of remaining 
as the salt of the corrupt world in which they lived, 
outwardly to withdraw from it, and to bury the talent 
which otherwise they might have used for the benefit 
of the many.” And though doubtless in these re- 
treats a certain literature flourished (it is doubtful 
whether much of it could not well have been spared) 
and though out of these recesses able men were 
sometimes summoned to assume a high position 
in the religious world, the ruck of monks were 
assuredly a mob of obscure plebeians who hied 
hither from the ranks of peasant and slavish 
life to secure a livelihood without the necessity of 
toil, and to escape the service in the army, and the 
obligation to pay taxes. The selfish and lazy view 
of the monachic career is conveniently ignored by 
Dr. Newman, but there can be no doubt that in 
troublous and tyrannous times the base-born, the 
cowardly and the indolent often gained by em- 
bracing monasticism more even of worldly advan- 
tage than they forfeited. 

But Dr. Newman has unabated admiration for the 


ungracious Basil, whom he designates the Jeremiah 
and Job of the fourth century—for Anthony, the 
founder of monachism in Egypt—for Augustine who 
performed the same office for Africa—for Demetrius, 
lady not gentleman, despite her masculine name. 
This good woman is made the occasion for some 
hard hits at our Protestant aversion to celibacy. 
Worthy solitaries, we learn, are 


taunted and ridiculed under the name of 


‘bachelors are just the most selfish, unaccommodating, 


whilst ‘ancient spinsters are the most disagree- 


Browning, speaking as 
another ? 


When he finishes refection 
Knife and fork he never lays 
Crosswise, to my recollection, 
As do I in Jesu’s praise. 
I the Trinity illustrate 
Drinking watered orange pulp ; 
In three sips the Arian frustrate ; 
While he drains his at one gnlp. 


for some of his anecdotes. 
apply now-a-days to many fair ladies in society : 





by the incessant passage of rude and clamorous 


celebrated among examples of monachism — for 


** commonly 
‘old 
maids’ and ‘single gentlemen ;’ and it is sometimes 
objected to the primitive doctrine of celibacy, that 


particular, and arbitrary persons in the community ; 


able, cross, gossiping, and miserable of their sex.’ 
Dreariness unmitigated; a shivering and hungry 
spirit, a soul preying on itself; a heart without an 
object; affections unemployed; life wasted; self- 
indulgence in prosperous circumstances; envy and 
malice in straitened deadness of teaching in the 
male specimen; and impotence of feeling in the 
female; concentrated selfishness in both,—such are 
the only attributes with which the imagination of 
modern times can invest St. Ambrose, bishop and 
confessor, or St. Macrina, sister to the great Basil.’”’ 
No doubt; this is the Protestant view. What says 
one monk concerning 


However, wo may leave Dr. Newman’s arguments 
Here is one which might 


There was in Antioch a holy solitary, named 
Peter. 9 Galatian by race. By the sign of the cross 





he had cured the eye of a great personage, wife of 
the Prefect of the East. ‘To him accordingly went 
the mother of Theodoret, but without reflecting that 
silver, and jewels, and the other accessories of 
fashion were as unsuitable in @ suppliant as the 
horses and chariots of Naaman. What the holy 
recluse first saw in her was the ailment of her soul; 
not the malady of her eyes, but the paint upon her 
cheeks, and he addressed himself at once to what 
was her chief misery.* ** God made you what you 
are,” he said, ‘‘ and you think to improve upon His 
work. He has given to your countenance a natural 
red and white, and you proceed to daub with pig- 
ments the lineaments and tints traced and spread 
by a Divine Master. Do you think a human artist 
would be pleased if some rude sign painter took on 
him to restore and furbish up his masterpiece; yet 
you profane God’s handiwork—nay, his very image 
—by adding to it an adulterous beauty. I say 
adulterous, for why do you paint your face, except 
to draw upon you the eyes of men ?” 


And here is another story, of which the earnestness 
in the telling saves it from a sense of the ludicrous, 
It is about an Empress, who humbled herself before 
Martin of Tours. 


The Empress took her part in humbling herself 
before one who, indeed, of all men alive, had 
certainly, in his miraculous power, the clearest 
credentials of his commission from the Author of 
all grace. She attended the exhortations of the 
aged bishop, and wept at his feet. But let us hear 
Sulpicius’s account of what happened. ‘ Martin,” 
he says, ‘‘ who never had been touched by a woman, 
could not escape this lady’s assiduous, or rather 
servile, attentions. Neither the power of dominion, 
nor the dignity of empire, nor the diadem, nor the 
purple did she regard. Prostrate on the ground, 
they could not tear her from Martin’s feet. At 
length she begged her husband, and then both 
begged Martin, to allow her by herself, without 
assistance of attendants, to serve him up a repast; 
nor could that blessed man hold out any longer. 
The hands of the Empress go through the chaste 
service ; she spreads a seat; she places a table by it; 
water she offers for his hands; food which she herself 
had cooked she sets before him ; she, at a distance, as 
servants ought, stands motionless, as if fixed to the 
ground, while he sits; showing in all things the 
reverence of an attendant and the humbleness of a 
handmaid. She mixes his draught, she presents it 
to him. When the small meal is ended she sweeps 
up with all carefulness the broken bits and crumbs 
of bread, preferring such relics to imperial dainties. 
Blessed woman, in such devotion, willing to be com- 
pared to her who came from the ends of the earth to 
hear Solomon. 


The name of Martin calls up remembrance of 
another Martyn, a modern missionary with the pre- 
nom of Henry, of whom Dr. Newman is good enough to 
hope he attained salvation, though there is the grave 
disqualifying fact that he was a Protestant. This 
Henry Martyn, it seems, was “a Protestant mis- 
sionary in the first years of this century, who, after 
attempting the conversion of a Mahometan country, 
was committed to the rough charge of a Tartar courier, 
not for exile, but for return to his own England. 
Hurried on by forced journeys, and having at the 
time a deadly malady upon him, he gradually sank 
under the cruel punishment, and breathed out his 
wearied spirit at the very spot which, 1400 years 
before, had witnessed the death of John Chrysostom. 
Let us trust that that zealous preacher came under 
the shadow of the Catholic doctor; that he touched 
the bones of Eliseus, and that, all errors forgiven, 
he lives to God through the intercession of the con- 
fessor, to whom in place and manner of death he 
was united.” The wish is admirable for its pious 
hoping against hope. » Still if anything could ensure 
the rescue of a benighted Protestant it would 
certainly be the aroma of 8. Chrysostom lasting for 
1400 years about the spot where he suffered death. 
Unfortunately we have not many Chrysostoms 
buried about England. 





=3 


The Organ: Hints on its Construction, Purchase, 
and Preservation. By Wrti.u1aM SHEPHERDSON, 
M.C.O. London: Reeves and Turner. 1873. 
Persons who want to know anything or everything 

about organs, will find ample store of information in 

the excellent and exhaustive work by Hopkins and 

Rimbault: a work which by the aid of occasional 

Appendices to keep it up to the time, may continue 

advantageously to retain the field it has occupied. 











The brochure by Mr. Shepherdson seems to have 
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two objects; one to recommend persons in want of 
an organ to seek skilled advice; the-other to extol 
and illustrate the manufactures and manufactories 
of Messrs. Foster and Andrews of Hull, of some of 
whose larger organs it gives the complete specifica- 
tions. There is nothing to be gainsaid in the 
praise allotted to these gentlemen—perhaps the 
first in rank of provincial organ builders; and no 
credit is claimed for them at the expense of rival 
firms. Apropos of those who want organs the 
writer remarks : 


“ This increasing desire for organs is participated 
in largely by persons who have no knowledge what- 
ever of the instrument, and especially is this the 
case with the Congregations of Churches and Chapels. 
One body or sect must emulate another and have an 
organ, the procuring of the instrument generally 
being left in the hands of a Committee appointed for 
the purpose. We don’t wish to make unpleasant 
reflections on the constitution of many of these 
Committees, but in the majority of cases it happens 
that the members really have no practical knowledge 
of what an organ is, and therefore set about their work 
as though they were treating for the purchase of some 
ordinary article of furniture or merchandise, rather 
than a complicated piece of mechanism or a work of 
art, which an*orgen undoubtedly ought to be, 
although it is too often a mere bundle of imperfect 
mechanism, with but very little tone-quality to 
satisfy a competent judge in musical matters. When 
such is the case there cannot be any satisfaction to 
those who have subscribed to, or purchased, the 
instrument, for the longer it is in use the more 
apparent will hecome its imperfections. The cause 
of this inferiority is usually to be found in the 
ignorance of the nature of the instrument with 
those who give the order—the Organ Committee for 
instance. . . . Where organs are contemplated, and 
the intending purchasers feel incompetent to fully 
explain what they really require, let them call in the 
assistance of a conscientious impartial person for 
consultation and advice, such person having a 
practical knowledge of the nature of an organ. 
With such an adviser, supplied with data as to the 
amount to be expended, the Organ Committee would 
be tolerably certain of satisfactorily fulfilling the 
duties imposed upon them by the authorities or 
the Congregations they represent. Purchasers of 
organs should consider whether or not it would be 
to their advantage to select a good builder, and 
leave the entire matter in his hands. Tell him the 
amount of money proposed to be expended, and 
then leave him to provide the best instrument he 
can for the price. The builder is thus left with a 
responsibility which he must respect if he values his 
own reputation.” 


The work contains a succinct popular account of 
the mechanism and manufacture of the organ, lists 
and descriptions of the various stops, and many 
hints which may be useful to those who may desire 
a ‘little learning” on the subject. ‘The style is 
agreeable. 








(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


“O let me dream that dream again.” 
words by Mrs. M. A. Barnes. 
Witiiuam Mercarré. 

The words are pretty, and not badly set, though 
the air is rather too artificial; the accompaniment 
is musicianly, and shows signs of the composer 
having taken pains with his work. Key B flat, 
common time, compass F to A flat. 


Song. The 
The music by 





[R. Cocxs & Co.] 


“Tet the Hills Resound.” Part Song. Words by 
L. H. F. pu Terreavx. Music by Brinury 
Ricwarps. 

A sparkling melody adorns the national song 
which has already become a favourite in the Princi- 
pality, and which as laudatory of their country and 
people, may hope to rival the renowned ‘ God bless 
the Prince of Wales.” It is a good people’s part- 
song, and words and music are highly creditable to 
their respective authors. 





Let the Hills Resound. Arranged for the pianoforte 
by Brintgy Ricwarps. 

When this national song was rendered at Marl 
borough House before the Prince of Wales, his 
Royal Highness demanded its repetition. We think 
that the pianoforte piece will commonly produce an 
encore, as it is sparkling and melodious, and has 


that kind of swing which appeals to the many. It 
is not difficult. 





“Be Happy and Never Despair.” Song. Written | 
by C. P. Russexrzr. The music by W. T. 
Wnricuton. 

A moral and proper song, set to one of those 
telling airs which Mr. Wrighton seems to have the 
power of evoking at pleasure. It is easy and ex- 
pressive, and will suit almost any voice. Key G, 
common time, the voice ranging from C to B, ten 
notes. 





“My Old Mate and Me.” Song. Poetry by Miss 

Saxpy. The music by Miss M. Linpsay. 

Miss Lindsay's (or rather Mrs. W. Bliss’s) style is 
too well known and too much approved in our 
drawing. rooms to render criticism necessary of a 
new song from her pen. The present is a fair 
specimen of her usual manner. Key E flat, 2-4 
time, compass B to D, ten notes. 





“The Open Window.” 
LONGFELLOW. 
Scorr Garry. 
Longfellow’s words are united to appropriate if 

not very original music by Mr. Gatty, though he has 

hardly been so successful as on previous occasions. 

Still the song will please. Key B flat, 2-4 time, 

compass eleven notes, B to E, 


Song. Written by W. H. 
The music composed by ALFRED 





Reminiscences of Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. 

By Greorcst Frepericx West. 

It is of no use contending now that the great | 
works of the Great Masters ought not to be ‘‘muti- 
lated,” i.e., simplified or condensed, to make them 
available to vast numbers to whom in their entirety 
they would be quite unavailable: this treatment has 
become an accomplished fact, and as such it must 
be received. Mr. West has taken the leading 
portions of each movement of the symphony, has 
arranged them carefully, and in the result has 
literally produced ‘ reminiscences” for those who 
are acquainted with the symphony as a whole, and 
for those who are not, an agreeable pasticcid, which 
will set them longing to make the acquaintance of 
the complete work to which the abridgment may 
serve as a useful introduction. Mr. West has ac- 
complished his task reverently and well. 





(Durr & Srrwanrr.] 

“Fly Forth, O Gentle Dove.” Song. The words 
by F. E. Weatuerty, B.A. The music by Crro 
Prysvtt. 

There is some originality and much prettiness 
about this song. The accompaniment of course is 
musicianly and tasteful. The wonder is that one 
who writes so much can write so. uniformly well. 
Key B flat, 3-4 time, compass D to G, eleven notes. 





[Hammonp & Co.) 
Quadrilles. The Young Ladies’ Party. A Pianoforte 
Duet by J. Scumuck. 
Lively and easy, two essential requisites for a 
young ladies’ party. They are quite up to the 
average for effect. 





“ Be quiet, do; I'll call my Mother,” 
music composed by J. Scumuck. 
A lively air, which, sung with the requisite amount 
of arch expression, cannot but be effective. Key G, 
comnion time, compass ten notes, D to I’. 


Song. The 





(C. Jerrrnys. ] 
Feodora. Morceau de Salon by W. H. Ricnaonp. 
A taking motivo in 8-4 time, is nicely varied, and 
well worked up. Itis tuneful and showy, without | 
any out of the way difficulties; and makes a good 
teaching piece. 





[J. McDowrr1t & Co.) 
Rappelle toi. Melodie de G. Rupes. 
Fantaisie pour Piano par A. DeLaseunie, 
M. Rupes’ graceful melody is very nicely arranged, 


Petite 











-_—— 
it might be called “thin” by many. It is, however, 
legitimate pianoforte music, and gives room for 
a display of taste and power of phrasing in the 
player. The continental fingering of 1 to 5 may be 
embarrassing to the young student: it should either 
be changed or omitted, 


_— 


(Wittry & Co.) 

** Love in the Olden Time.” Words by R. D. Bracr- 
morE. The music composed by HttyEaanpE. 
Simple verses simply set. The air is pleasing, 

and the whole song is quite unpretentious, so that 

there is certainly nothing to find fault with. Koy 

A flat, common time, the octave E to E containing 

the melody. 





FORESTERS' FETE. 

Seventy thousand Foresters from all parts of the 
country repaired to the Crystal Palace on Tuesday, 
resplendent in green tunics and silver-headed pikes. 
The procession of members in full regalia was the 
most striking part of the féte, but the other 
entertainments were also well appreciated. At half- 
past twelve Mr. Manns and his band performed 
several morceaux of classical and other music on the 
Handel orchestra, and soon after one o'clock came 
the usual procession which, formed on the cricket 
ground, was conducted with music and banners to 
the first garden terrace. In the procession were 
men, women and children, and those who proceeded 
were nearly as numerous as the spectators. About 
twenty of the men appeared in that preposterous 
costume of green velvet, trimmed with rabbit fur 
and tinsel lace, which is, in the estimation of the 
modern children of the greenwood, the very dress 
wherein the great Robin Hood and Little John 
harried lords and monks in the olden time. After 
the procession the people returned to the Palace, 
and there ejoyed the exploits of Senor Romah, the 
Mexican athlete, who went through his wonders on 
the trapeze. Senor Romah is cleverer than 
his bouncing name and title seem to warrant. 
At half-past two Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke 
gave their wonderful exhibition, and at a quarter 
to four the company’s band again played in 
the building. Ata few minutes past four there were 
two balloons—the Prince Arthur and the Stanley— 
started for a race, carrying Messrs. Youens, pere 
et fils, and the balloons took the direction of Wool- 
wich, Half-an-hour afterwards all the fountains 
were played, to the intense admiration of the 
great multitude, who, at five, had an opportunity of 
secing Blondin, at a cost to the company of more 
than £1000, in his unequalled performance on the 
high rope stretched over the terrace. At six there 
were swimming matches and all sorts of fun in the 
water of the northern great basin. At half-past six 
there was a nigger minstrel entertainment on the 
stage in the transept, and an organ performance by 
Mr. Coward brought to a close the lengthy program. 
A-single accident diyersified the general success of 
the gathering. A heavily-laden van turned over just 
as it approached the Dulwich toll-gate, upsettting all 
its passengers into the ditch. One woman had her 
arm broken, and another her ankle, and two or three 
children were bruised. The casualty is attributed 
to the bad state of the road. 








Rosstnt on Grruan Musrc.—The conversation 
turning upon German music, I asked Rossini, 
“Which was his favourite amongst the great 
masters?” Of Beethoven he said: “I take him twice 
in the week, Hadyn four times, and Mozart every 
day. You will tell me that Beethoven is a Colossua 
that often gives you blows in the ribs while Mozart 
is always adorable. It is that he has had the chance 
of going very young to es | at a. time when they 
still sang well.” Of Weber he says, “ He has talent 
enough and to spare.” —" Zhe Life of Moscheles.” 


— —————— - — 





Youneor oF Hraurn, Evetos Roan, Loxpon.— 
PP ag Me hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection witha lesen having for its trade mark ‘a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which bas for many years been in front 
of the Britizh College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subecription in honour of James Morison the i Yaeist. The ont 
Tyade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ** Mori ov's 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red grovud, to counterielt which is felony. 

Bigned, Moxicos & Oo. 


with good effect though with so few sotes that| February 1872. 
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Mr. Chatterton retires next month from the 
Adelphi management, 





A new farce, for Mr. Toole and Miss E. Farren, 
will shortly be produced at the Gaiety. 





Mdme. Adelina Patti is in Paris, having given up 
her intention of proceeding to Aix-les-Bains. 





The marriage of a daughter of Vieuxtemps was 
celebrated the other day with M. Radowski, a Polish 
physician. 





The dresses and preperties of ‘ Babil and Bijou” 
will be sold next month by auction, in time to supply 
many pantomimes. 





Mr. Charles Reade's ‘* Wandering Heir” will be 
produced at the Amphitheatre, Liverpool, early in 
September; Mrs. John Wood playing Philippa. 

Mr. Henry Leslie has in preparation a new volume 
of music for children, which will shortly be published 
under the title of ‘‘ Leslie’s Songs for Little Folks.” 








An international music festival was held at 
Chambéry between Friday and Tuesday. No less 
than 110 choral societies took part in the competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Fechter, we hear, has purchased a farm of 
fifty-seven acres, Quakertown, Bueks, county, Pa., 
and intends to spend all his leisure time on his 
farm. 





“ Spotless Honour” is the title of a new drama, 
by Mesers. Paul Meritt, and Henry Pettitt, with 
which Miss Julia Seaman will shortly commence her 
autumn tour. 

A new opera by Dulio, a German composer, has 
been produced at Konigsberg, in Prussia, with con- 
siderable success. It is entitled ‘* Harald,” and is 
described as replete with charms of melody and 
masterly instrumentation. 








The late Mr. H. T. Lacy has left the greater 
portion of his property to the General Theatrical 
Fund. It is thought that the fund will receive 
thus the handsome legacy of £6000 or thereabouts. 





The daughter of Mr. John Hollingshead, under 
the nom dartiste of Miss Blanche . Atherton, will] 
commence a provincial tour with Mr. and Mrs, 
Billington on the 1st prox. Mr. Byron’s “ Chained 
to the Oar” will be the chief piece. 





On the withdrawal of “« Manfred” at the Princess's 
the new drama by Miss Braddon will be produced, 
In this Mr. and Mrs. Rousby will appear. Misg 
Braddon will also supply Mrs. John Wood with a 
piece for St. James’s Theatre. 





A member of the Vestris family has died at 
Florence at the age of ninety-seven. This wag 
Carlo Vestris, Count of Parma, once a celebrated 
dancer. He affords perhaps the solitary instance of 
a noble title being borne by a ballerino. 





A subscription is being formed to present Mr. 
George Linneus Banks, ‘‘ the poet ofthe poor,” with 
a testimonial prior to his departure for the United 
States. Amongst the gentlemen on the committee 
are Mr. George Cruikshank and Mr. Charles Swain. 





The musical outlook for the next New York season 
promises well for the public, whatever may be the 
effect upon the managers. Four opera troupes are 
already announced, Maretzek’s and Strakosch’s 
Italian operas, Aimee’s Opera Bouffe, and Hess’s 
English opera. 





It is said that Mr. Mapleson has discovered a new 
basso in Milan, who owns the name of Giulio Perkins, 
This gentleman, if an Italian, would do well to 
Italianise his name if he comes over here. Signor 
Perchini would pass, but Signor Perkins would cer- 
tainly prove fatal. 

Dr. Ingleby’s work, entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Centurie of Prayse” is to be published in Birming- 
ham. It has been delayed through the unexpected 
richness of the literature illustrating the career of 
Shakespeare’s fame during the first century after his 
rise,‘but it will be ready by Christmas. 





The sale of the late Sir F. Madden’s library was 
concluded on Saturday by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son and Hodge, realising the sum of £1519 14s. A 
collection of Old English ballads and songs, illus- 
trated with woodcuts, in twenty-five volumes folio, 
was bought by Mr. Quaritch for £443. 





The Pergola and the Pugliano of Florence will 
give two new operas next winter by the composer 
Cortesi and Bacchini. There is also a prospect 
that Pacini’s posthumous work, ‘' Nicolo de Lapi,” 
will be brought out. Its authenticity has been the 
subject of lively debate between the critics of the 
Peninsula. 





It must have been Lord Lytton’s intention to lead 
the critics off the scent as to the authorship of ‘‘ The 
Parisians,” when he opened one of the chapters in 
the ninth book thus :—‘ There is somewhere in Lord 
Lytton’s writings—writings so numerous that I may 
be pardoned if I cannot remember where—a critical 
definition of the difference between dramatic and 
narrative art of story.” 





At a féte at Foix, close to the Pyrenees, a public 
ball was among the features of the rejoicings, and 
the chef dorchestre, who seems to have some humour, 
advertised among the dances a “ Liberation” quad- 
rille, a “Fusion” polka, and a ‘ Dissolution” 
waltz. M. le Prefect considered these titles ‘“ sub- 
versive,” and punished the unfortunate impresario 
by prohibiting the ball altogether. 





The appearance of Mr. John 8. Clarke at the 
Haymarket will take place to-morrow week in two of 
his fayourite characters, namely Doctor Pangloss in 


« The Heir-at-Law,” and Major Wellington de Boots, 
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in the late Stirling Coyne’s comedy “A Widow 
Hunt.” Mr. George Belmore is engaged, and will 
appear as Zekiel Homespun in the first piece. Miss 
Linda Dietz, of the Fifth-avenue Theatre, New York, 
will we heay, form one of the company. 





At a meeting of the general committee of the 
Birmingham Festival, the Chairman stated that he 
had had a letter that morning announcing that his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh intended 
to be present at the Birmingham Musical Festival 
next week, probably on both Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The Prince would be the guest of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and his visit would be of a strictly private 
character. All the arrangements for the Festival 
were now made, and the application for tickets was 
in excess of the previous Festival. The various 
reports were adopted. The Festival opens on 
Tuesday. 





A correspondent of an Irish paper relates in 
carefully shrouded mystery the elopement to Canada 
of some wicked person in Liverpool with a milliner’s 
assistant. The gentlemen, it seems, was “ formerly 
connected with the musical profession, has re- 
cently had the contract and general superintend- 
ence of the refreshment rooms in connection with 
one of the leading theatres, and was well-known-in 
the theatrical profession.” Ie is a married man, 
with one son, a boy, whom the pair thoughtfully 
took with them. As they were eloping, the injured 
wife came up in time to stop some of the luggage, 
but not the husband. Latest reports state that the 
heedless young lady has returned from Canada, a 
sadder and wiser woman. 





A violin on a new model invented by Prince 
George Stourdza has been tried at Vienna with not 
altogether favourable results. Setting forth on the 
principle that the ellipse is the most favourable 
geometrical figure for acoustical effect, Prince 
Stourdza, has made his fiddle of elliptical form. 
He has endeavoured thus to augment the volume of 
the sound, which would be a desirable attainment, 
and also to bring the tone as near as possible to the 
timbre of the human voice, which would be as 
certainly undesirable. Neither of these results did 
the inventor attain. Herren Helmesberger, father 
and son, Kral and Popper did their utmost with the 
instrument, but could not evoke the absent power, 
nor bring out aught but a nasal and troubled tone. 
So ends the elliptical violin. 





Antwerp has recently been en féte, on the occasion 
of a Royal visit. On Saturday evening the first per- 
formance of M. Benoit’s new oratorio ‘‘ De Oorlog” 
(War), the words of which are by M. van Beers, was 
given in the large concert hall of the Cercle de 
l’Harmonie. There were 800 performers, conducted 
by the composer himself. The instrumentalists were 
professional musicians, and the vocalists amateurs. 
The fine hall was well filled with an appreciative 
audience, amongst. whom M. Benoit was evidently a 
favourite. Between nine and ten o’clock there was 
a grand military retraite aux flambeaux. The pro- 
cession was headed by mounted soldiers carrying 
Chinese lanterns, then followed five regimental 
bands, 300 drummers and buglers, and 800 men 
carrying torches. After this procession, accompanied 
by many thousands of persons, had passed through 
some of the principal streets, it was unexpectedly 
interrupted by a violent storm. 





From a meeting of the Committee of the South 
Wales Choral Union we learn that the Crystal 
Palace Company have sent a bill to the choir for 
£20, for alleged damage done to the challenge cup 
when in their custody. This extremely sharp bit 
of business, it is said, ‘is regarded with universal 
condemnation ”"—that is to say, we suppose, it is so 
regarded in Wales. In Scotland or Judwa it would 
be regarded with admiration. By charging £20 per 
annum for the use of the challenge cup, the Com- 
pany will in fifty years’ time have amassed another 
thousand pounds for another grand prize; in twenty- 
five years after that, they will have a third thousand, 
in less than seventeen years subsequently a fourth 


thousand, and so on by decreasing intervals until 
they are in a position to give away a thousand 
pounds’ challenge cup every year through the fines 
inflicted upon those already in circulation. What 
could the lovers of art want more ? 





The death is announced of a veteran comedian, 
Henry Sloman, once a member of the Royal Coburg 
Theatre, when that house was the shrine of a 
sanguineous and magniloquent muse. Mr. Sloman 
became a public favourite during Mr. Glossop’s 
management of the Coburg, and an especial favourite 
in the character of Watty Wagstaff, in W. Barry- 
more’s play of “ Edward the Black Prince.” He 
retired from the stage in 1824, and, in conjunction 
with his brother Charles (the proprietor of the 
Rochester Theatre, in which city the brothers were 
born), became bill brokers and usurers. During his 
later years he became remarkable for his early rising 
and long morning walks, which often extended to 
eight and nine miles before breakfast, and in which 
the workmen on their road to their daily labours 
were often his companions and his audience. Mr. 
Sloman, who has died at the age of eighty, was a Jew 
by religion, and his funeral was conducted according 
to the Hebrew rites. 

Two cireus accidents, occurring within a few days 
of each other, are reported. One took place in the 
Jireus Guillaume, which is now performing at St. 
Etienne. Alvantee, the equilibrist, after going 
through several feats on the trapeze, wound up by 
executing a somersault to a second trapeze suspended 
at some distance. One of the supports of the latter 
gave way, however, just as he clutched the rope, and 
he was dashed against one of the barriers of the 
arena. He was coming down head foremost, when 
one of the Brothers Hadwin, who were in the ring 
at the time, rushed forward, and, at great risk to 
himself, broke the force of the fall, and Alvantee 
came on his side. Two of his ribs were broken, and 
lie was very much shaken, but hopes are entertained 
of his recovery. The other accident happened to a 
man named Lebman, a rider at Franconi’s Circus; 
Paris, who fell on the ground instead of alighting 
on his horse after turning a somersault, and broke 
his spine. Death was instantaneous. The corpse 
was carried out, and in came the clowns and restored 
the audience to good humour, the performances not 
being disturbed by this little contretemps. 





It appears from a German paper, that the author 
of a forgotten book, published in 1795, discovered 
an occult meaning in the story of Mozart’s ‘* Magic 
Flute.” Mozart, we are told, did not know the meaning 
of his own work, nor perhaps did the librettist, 
Schickaneder. According to the forgotten work in 
question—“ A Secret History of the System of Swear- 


Schickaneder received his very confusing plot from 
an unknown agent of the Order of the Illuminati, 
and worked it out in exact accordance with his 
instructions. It isan allegory of the French Revolu- 
tion down to the year 1791. The full and detailed 
explanation is too long to give here, but the general 
drift may be understood from the dramatis persone. 
The Queen of Night is the previous Government ; 
Pamina is Freedom, the daughter of despotism ; 
Tamino, the people; the three ladies, the deputies 
of the three estates ; Sarastro, legislative wisdom; 
the Priests, the National Assembly; Papageno, the 
Rich; an old woman, Equality—(why an old 
woman ?)—Monostatos, the emigrés; slaves, the 
servants of the emigrés; the three genii, Prudence, 
Justice, and Patriotism; the lions, leopards, and 
eagles are the Netherlands, England, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. Most people have been puzzled at 
what has hitherto seemed a chaos of incoherent 
nonsense. This‘ secret history” will not help them 
much. But it is satisfactory to hear that whatever 
the mysterious “Illuminati” ~ intended, Mozart 
meant nothing but music, and his hearers will pro- 
bably be content to be as ignorant as he. 





Melbourne news to the 14th of June records the 
appearance of Mrs, , M, Phelps after an absence of 
twelye years. Her engagement, which was at first 








ing- among the Jacobins for Friends of Truth ”— 


only for a fortnight, has been prolonged, in con- 
Sequence of the favour with which she has been 
received. She has appeared in the following 
pieces :—* Nature and Art,” “The Wild Irish Girl,” 
‘“* Minnie’s Luck” (a piece by Planché), “ Katty 
O’Sheal,” ** Annie Laurie’—an adaptation of Charles 
Reade’s story of ‘ Christie Johnson "—and “ Honor 
O'Callaghan.” Mrs. Phelps’s style is distinguished 
by.great energy and earnestness. After Mrs. Phelps 
has completed her engagement, it is understood that 
Miss Juno will appear in a new domestic drama, in 
which she will take her farewell of the Melbourne 
stage. The project of sending a portion of the Mel- 
bourne company on a provincial tour has been 
apparently abandoned. The dirty Polytechnic has 
been re-opened with a dramatic company, under 
Messrs. Mason and Metcalfe. The Italian opera 
season at the Prince of Wales came to an end on 
the 7th June, with ‘* Mose in Egitto';” and the 
house was reopened on the 9th with a new company, 
in which Miss Alice May and Madlles. Nevaro were 
the principal lady vocalists. ‘ Barbe Bleue” was 
the opening piece, and Offenbach was to be tke 
leading maestro during the season. There havo 
been many concerts and miscellaneous entertain- 
ments, both in the city and suburbs, during the 
month; but the musical event par excellence has 
been the first appearance in Australia of Madame 
Goddard, whose opening concert took place at the 
Town-hall on the 2nd June, under the most brilliant 
auspices. 


The genus of comic clergymen is rather more 
rampant in America than here, where preachers of 
the stamp confine their eccentricity to railing at the 
theatre and making Spurgeonic jokes about sacred 
things. But in the West they go further. In 
Vermont a theatrical performance was lately given 
inside a church; in Kansas communicants are 
requested to hand the officiating clergyman their 
bowie-knives, pistols, and ‘‘ euchre decks,” and now 
from Texas comes an instance of howa gentle parson 
contrives to preserve order amongst a flock inclined 
at times to be a little unruly. A gentleman in the 
congregation, wearied, perhaps, at the length of the 
sermon, rose to depart, whereupon the parson cover- 
ing him with a convenient and unexpected shot-gun, 
blandly remarked, ‘‘ William Dello, sit down or I'll 
make it painful for you.” Not wishing to have it 
painful, Mr. Dello sat down as he was recommended, 
and patiently endured the remainder of the sermon. 
Sydney Smith long since remarked upon the inability 
of hearers to criticise the parson in any manner 
whatever, and apparently the only way in which they 
can now circumvent him is that advised by a certain 
Mrs. Carroll of Kentucky. This lady's husband 
being dangerously ill, to him entered a brace of 
clergymen bent upon administering such consolation 
as they could. Their exhortations, however, were 
cut short with much vehemence by the lady, who 
bringing the broomstick to her aid, remarked that, 
‘‘it is alla pack of foolery.” She then added that 
all the Carrolls previously dead had made the facilis 
descensus, and that “ she saw:no use in dividing the 
family.” The clergymen protested, but they could 
not prevail against the broomstick, and so Mr. 
Carroll was gathered to his fathers. 





The following, from a Brisbane correspondent, 
gives some idea of the mutations of a wandering life 
in the Southern continent :—“ We played in Bris- 
bane six nights, and then we girded up our loins and. 
went for the country in obedience to managerial 
direction, so as to give time for the arrival of other 
portions of the company. Now the other portions 
of the company have come, in what is described as 
‘ dribs and drabs,’ which, being interpreted, is to be 
understood as signifying that they drop in, one by 
one, like the congregation in a London unfashionable 
church. Up a river, sixty miles from Brisbane, is 
situated the town of Ipswich, which I will not 
describe to you, beyond saying that, as we did a . 
capital business there, it is of necessity a beautiful 
place. After six nights we left for Toowoomba, 
where also we remained six nights, and lost—mean- 


ing the management—£30. Consequently I can 





only describe it as a horrible hole. Thence wo 
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travelled sixty miles further by railway over high 
mountains and long-stretching plains, and were all 
so shaken that we could not play for a day or two. 
But the business being good the recollections of the 
journey will be necessarily agreeable. Then we 
returned to Brisbane, but, en route, played at Ipswich, 
where Barlow's dogs and monkeys were, for the 
time, the rage; so that nobody worth speaking of 
came to see us, which disgusted the manager, who 
reviled the dwellers in Ipswich in rugged English. 
In Brisbane again, we opened with ‘ Hamlet,’ with 
Mr. Tavares as the Dane. I shall not attempt to 
explain to you why the audience laughed all through 
the performance. I shall content myself with simply 
recording the fact that they did laugh sans intermis- 
sion. Whereupon our tragedian registered a fearful 
adjuration that he would never play Hamlet again 
in the capital of Queensland; but not being made 
of sufficiently stern stuff, and no doubt commiserat- 
ing the benighted condition of the people in Brisbane, 
he played it again three nights to good audiences, 
who did not laugh quite so much.” 





Music was not always encouraged in Wales as it 
has been at the Eisteddfod, In 1568 a commission 
was issued by Queen Elizabeth to twenty Welsh 
gentlemen, reciting that ‘‘ vagrant and idle persons, 


temporaries. 


Woolhouse is one of the best resumés of the} 
discoveries of Brook Taylor and Robert Smith, of | 
Gregory and Thomas Young, of Robison and Dr. 
Holder. Nor do the more recent labours of Herschel 
and Airey, Wheatstone and De Morgan, in anywise 
lessen the authority of this excellent hand-book on 
the foundations of musical science. Germany, in 
the person of Mr. Helmholtz, has recently been 
much busied with these mysteries, and Professor 
Tyndall has given to the English student a fair and 
reasonable account of this new German industry. 
We must honestly confess we see little that is new 
in Mr. Helmholtz’s book, and that which is new is’ 
very questionable. We have before had our gon) 
scientists in musical acoustics, and so has France, | 
Italy, and Holland. These writers go on clearly | 
and satisfactorily to a certain point, then they stop, 
Mr. Helmholtz stops where his forefathers in the | 
| study stopped; and as far as we see, nothing new 
|in musical acoustics has appeared ‘of any great or 
certain value tothe composer. Rossini the melodist, 








Whatever advance that may have been | dramatic situations, the intense scenes, the inex. 
made in the spirit, matter, and manner of musical | pressible emotions of the Wagner dramas fade into 
composition has been effected without much aid| utter insignificance when brought face to face with 
from the industry of the mathematician. The| these two pages of the Handel drama. 
valuable little manual on the correspondencies in| scholar in music set himself down to trace the 
musical tones published some time ago by Mr.|harmonical connection running throughout this 


Let any 


marvellous recitative, note what binds together “ the 
raging winds” and ‘the howling deserts;” what 
holds in a chain the vow, ‘‘Heaven heard my 
thoughts—It must be so.” 

Then again the sequential expressions: ‘ Horrid 
thought ”’—-*‘ my only daughter’’"—‘‘so dear a child” 
—‘* doomed by a father.” Then like a flash of 
lightning comes the clear resolve: ‘‘The vow is 
passed—to-morrow’s dawn—I can no more.” - 

Talk of musical drama—of ‘‘ high dramatic inten- 
tion ’’—*‘ emotional spirit ’—‘“‘ organic development,” 
and all the other indefinite slang of modern musical 
criticism, including ‘‘ the esthetical problem” and 
“the eager and restless impulse of modern life!” 
Are not all these things as absolutely nothing when 
brought into juxtaposition with real sorrow and un- 
mitigated misery? Amid all this cant for the 
romantic and esthetic in musical composition there 
is no operatic composer living—with the exception 
of Verdi—who can write twenty bars of real pathos 
in music. Anybody can make a noise with an 
orchestra. It requires a musician to put the house 


naming themselves minstrels, rithmors, and bards, /an adept in harmonical paradoxes, will be found 
are lately grown into such an intolerable multitude | immeasurably aheady of any one of our foremost 
that not only gentlemen and others, by their shame- musical philosophers. 

less disorders, are oftentimes disquieted in their}; With regard to the musical drama as seen in its 
habitations, but also the expert minstrels and latest illustration by Wagner, it is clear vocal music 
musicians in town and country thereby much dis- | is of little importance. The exhibition of the powers 
couraged to travail in the exercise and practice of | of the orchestra is undeniably an unprecedented fact ; 
their knowledge, and also not a little hindered in and with the aid of the libretto the orchestra may be 
their livings and performance.” In consequence, | said to make the story intelligible. Indeed vocalists 


the twenty commissioners were directed to admit | 


qualified persons to practise as musicians, and to | course there must be persons of the drama, but there 


prevent those not qualified from following the pro- 
fession under penalty of being treated as rogues and 
vagabonds. The preamble of the commission reads 
like a description of the nineteenth century in London 
instead of the sixteenth century in Wales, if organ 
grinders, street singers, and strayed ophicleides are 
put for ‘ minstrels, rhymers and bards.” We have | 








are not required in the opera for the future. Of 


is no absolute necessity for their singing. But we 
altogether deny the power of the orchestra in great 
dramatic situations to supply the emotional expres- 
sion of the human voice. The recitative and aria 
of a single voice can do more to touch the heart than 


into tears. 





BYRON’S “MANFRED.” 
The persistence with which Lord Byron’s poem of 
“ Manfred” has been thrice forced upon the stage 
in spite of its obvious defects as a drama—of the 
fact indeed that it is no drama at all—indicates the 
resolution of managers to regard as fish all and 


| sundry that comes to the theatrical net. The name 


of Byron alone, coupled with the fact that the poem 
is cast in dialogual form, can impel a manager thus 
to ignore the absence of the three essentials of a 
stage-play—situation, plot and character. Of these 
“ Manfred” possesses no tittle. It is a mere mono- 





the finest orchestra ever gathered together. No 
recitative is less supported by conventional forms, 


logue broken up into episodes. Manfred himself is 
| inscrutable and immovable; he does not develop, 


still the “ gentlemen oftentimes disquieted in their; or the carrying on of musical themes{ than the he does not get on; he remains where he opens, 
habitations,” while the ‘ expert minstrels and | ‘ Deeper,-and deeper still” of Handel’s * Jephtha;” | and we leave him just as we found him. His 
Musicians’ have to suffer from the terrible inroad | and nothing so subtle in harmonical contrivance musings are various pieces of magnificent mystery : 


into the concert rooms of singers who cannot sing | 
and players who cannot play. 
perhaps to expect a commission to be appointed for 
examining into the qualifications of untaught but | 
would-be Grisis and Marios. They have too great 
influence in the musical world. But it may be some 
consolation to ‘ disquieted gentlemen” and “ expert 
musicians hindered in their livings’’ to know that 
their enemies were ordered to be called rogues and 
vagabonds 300 years ago. 








MUSIC IN 1873-74. 





The musical world is awaiting with great interest 
the many important events in store for it. Richard 
Wagner had sent forth a score of ‘* Das Rheingold,” 
the first part of his great Niebelungen dramas. By 
the time of its performance at Beyreuth in the year 
to come we presume the other full scores of Wagner’s 
famous T'rilogy will have made their appearance. 
Mr. Barnby promises a revival of the comparatively 
unknown oratorios of Handel. Messrs. Hutchings 
and Romer are about to publish the One Hundred and 
Sixty-four Pieces known as the Posthumous Works of 
Rossini, Mr. Sedley Taylor has given us the so-called 
r sulis of the Helmholtz studies relating to the acous- 
tics of music. These four promised events are of high 
interest and singular character. They deal with the 
basis of music—the old contrapuntal art with its 
power of dramatic expression seen in the composi- 
tions of Handel and Bach; the so-called music of 
the Future, and its claim for a new intensity of 
musical language and unlimited power of emotional 
expression; and lastly, we shall see the renowned 
master of melody, Rossini, whilst professing to be 
no scientific schoolman in his art, engaged in some 
of the most curious musical paradoxes that ever 
appeared from the pens of his most learned con- 


has been written since. Mozart touched it not. 
write recitative at all; nor could Meyerbeer, nor 
does Verdi. Wagner has his theory for recitative 
which we see in the “‘ Rheingold ;” he also has his 
theory of melody which we see in the “ Meistersinger 
von Nurnberg.” In his recitative he never displays 
any great art in harmonicalysequence for the 
emotional expression, and his stock of musical 
progressions is really so small as to reduce his 
recitative to little more than a mere conventionality. 
As regards harmony the Wagner recitative is both 
indefinite and pictureless; it never displays an 


what his remorse is no one knows, what his deeds 


It is too much | Beethoven never approached it. Spohr could not | have been is only obscurely hinted at. He is as far 


| below Faust in point of intensity as he is in point of 
| philosophy. The spirits who form the other 
characters of the drama are only a chorus; to them 
is given the utterance of beautiful verses, tender and 
powerful allusions to nature, but nothing of dramatic 
force or intention. The Chamois Hunter is a mere 
super, and the Abbot is the most purposeless eccle- 
siastic we ever came across : he absolutely does not 
know his own business. Herein the lack of uni- 
versality in Byron’s genius is shown. He had no 
sympathy with the priestly spirit, and he could not 


order of development. Then as to his melodies—to depict it. Compare this vague cleric with any 
judge them by the ballads in the ‘* Meistersinger ”— | priest that Shakespeare drew, and the enormous gap 
they altogether lack inborn power of progress, and | between the two poets, as creators of character, 
the composer, while in this opera he is deriding the | pecomes apparent. In this by itself to our mind lies 
school of law and reason, exhibits himself as infi-|the indication that the Germans err in setting 
nitely more fettered by his never-ending cadence Byron on a pinnacle among English poets inferior 
and his orchestral Frankenstein. In the school of | only to the great dramatist of the sixteenth century. 
opera that he laughs at, the persons of the drama | From Shakespeare to Byron the step is tremendous. 
were at least permitted to say their say, and toshed| « Manfred” is a beautiful poem but one of the 
all the light they could upon the sentiments and | worst of dramas considered theatrically ; yet it has 
passions intrusted to them for interpretation ; whilst | heen thrice put upon the stage with great care and 
in the Wagner-school the unfortunate vocalists stand completeness: in the days of Bunn at Covent 
helplessly before the audience, the members of the | Garden, when Miss Ellen Tree played the Witch of 
band busily occupied in sketching out and filling up | the Alps; in 1863 at Drury Lane with Mr. Phelps; 
the work properly belonging to the singers, and | and now at the Princess's. Byron himself professed 
undertaking to portray all their varied situations. | to be uncertain whether it was a good effort of his 
Let the reader compare any one scenei of soliloquy | or a bad one, and though one may question the 
or dialogue that may be found in any one of the | poet’s sincerity in thus casting doubt on his work, 
operas of Richard Wagner with the wonderful/there can be no question as to its undramatic 
soliloquy of Handel’s “Jephtha.” Of course as)character. He sums up its character with con- 
regards human misery nothing in any Wagner opera | siderable fidelity, but in his own slighting and 
equals the misery of Jephtha. The simple question | gelf-disparaging way. ‘A kind of poem in dialogue 
is, ‘‘ Shall I kill my child, or shallI not? Shall I|in three acts, but of a very wild, metaphysical, 
murder my only daughter, or be false to my oath?” | and inexplicable kind. Almost all the persons but 
Here is the whole question, and with it is bound up | two or three are spirits of the earth and air or the 








the highest feelings of human nature. All the high } waters; the scene is in the Alps; the hero, a kind 
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of magician who is tormented by a species of 
remorse, the cause of which is left unexplained. 
He wanders about invoking these spirits, which 
appear to him and are of no use; he at last goes to 
the very abode of the Evil Principle in propria 
persona to evocate a ghost which appears and gives 
him an ambiguous and disagreeable answer; and in 
the third act he is found by his attendants dying in 
a tower, Where hé had studied his art.” Manfred 
the hero is a type of meditative, unremittent, 
unclimacteric ‘regret, and discontent with things 
in general. He has committed some unexplained 
crime, occultly hinted at as the ruin and the 
witnessed murder or suicide of his sister; and his 
familiarity with superhuman existence has produced 
in him no less a disgust with the life which is not 
of this earth as with the life which is of it. There 
is one patent inconsistency in Manfred’s character. 
He is utterly blasé as to mortal passion and mortal 
delight; yet the moment a spirit appears in guise 
of a beautiful female, he rushes forward with the 
exclamation 

“T yet might be most happy. 

And we again will be——” 
Here the figure vanishes, and his disappointment 
fells him senseless. This is the one piece of 
natural human folly about Manfred, and it had 
its counterpart in the poet’s own half-simulated, 
half-real grandes passions for the various goddesses 
whom he came across. 

The gems of “ Manfred” are the lyrics and the 
bits of natural description; and these proportion- 
ately fail in stage representation: the first because 
they are wedded to Bishop’s music, meritorious 
enough of its kind but ruinous to mere poetic 
beauty ; and the second because no purely abstract 
piece of word-painting, apart from dramatic illustra- 
tion comes out so well when declaimed as when 
silently studied. That glorious soliloquy, ‘‘ I stood 
within the Coliseum’s wall” is not for the actor’s 
art; it is for the student of poetry. The stanza 
beginning ‘‘ Mont Blanc is the monarch of moun- 
tains,” and the other which begins ‘‘ In the blue 
depth of the waters” lose their exquisiteness of 
expression and take another but lesser charm when 
sung. In fact the excellence of ‘* Manfred” lies in 


I will clasp thee, 


that intangible and inexplicable ideal which flies | 


the moment you attempt to reduce it to sensuous 
experience. The coarseness of stage portraiture 
destroys it. Hamlet taking part in a Lord Mayor's 
show would involve a horribly burlesque idea, yet not 





namely music. It was in the main a School Board 
manifesto and a straw in thé wind of Disestablish- 
ment which seems likely one day to blow over 
Cambrian hills and valleys. Mr. Gladstone has 
appealed to Welsh sympathy, on the gronnd of his 
wife delighting in the name of a Welsh woman. 
He extolled the Welsh administration of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Tudors generally, contrasting 
with it the English jealousy and exclusiveness 
which had supervened during the next two centuries. 
[t was indicated that a change for the better had 
recently commenced—vide Mr. Gladstone’s appoint- 
ment of a Welsh prelate, the Right Rev. Dr. Hughes, 
who was the first that had attained the dignity 
since somewhere about Queen Anne’s time. From 
this vindication of Home Rule for Wales the 
Premier diverged into a mild censure of the people 
of the Principality for their uncompromising ad- 
herence to their own language. He enlarged on 
the practical advantage of learning to speak 
English, and strongly urged that it should be 
taught in all the elementary schools, . 

So much for Mr. Gladstone’s speech. The 
presence of the Premier was a sort of solatium for 
what the Moldy ones had suffered through the dis- 
appointment respecting the Prince of Wales. Some 
months ago certain enthusiastie spirits in Mold con- 
ceived the notion that it would be very nice to get 
down the titular chief of the country and give him 
an ovation—in other words make him an Ovate, or 
something of the sort. The wish was father to the 
thought, and in due time it got about that his Royal 
Highness was going to preside. Then the Mold 
magnates thought it would be as well to go through 
the ceremony of asking his Royal Highness, when 
to their grief they received a civil but prompt 
declension. In fact the Prince was engaged for the 
Holyhead ceremonial. The regret was bitter 
throughout the Principality; but the good sense of 
Welshmen would enable them to see that the 
disappointment was no fault of the Prince’s. Mr. 
Gladstone served as a convenient stopgap, and 
served to stir the Celtic blood of some two thousand 
listeners, undamped by the rain. This is the 
extent to which Mr. Gladstone’s presence was 
valuable. As to his speech jt was unremarkable in 
any sense likely to interest our readers. 

The opening gorsedd was fixed for half-past nine 
o’clock, and at that hour several bards, dressed in 
coloured costumes, and headed by the band of the 
Flintshire militia, proceeded to the Bailey Hill. The 


more so than Manfred’s spirits in pantomime-fairy pouring rain, however, prevented any further cere- 
guise, and Manfred himself, the subject of this wild, | mony than the reading of the proclamation, a duty 


despairing, impenitent remorse, portrayed by a 
grumpy, stalking, conventional, middle-aged legiti- 
mate actor. Says Professor Wilson, ‘ The action is 
laid among the mountains of the Alps; the characters 
are all more or less formed and swayed by the 
operations of the magnificent scenery around them, 
and every page of the poem turns with imagery and 
passion, though at the same time the mind of the 
poet is often overborne as it were by the strength 
and novelty of its own conceptions. But there is a 
more novel exhibition of Lord Byron's powers in 
this remarkable drama. He has here burst into the 
world of spirits; and in the wild delight with which 
the elements of nature seem to have inspired him, 
he has endeavoured to embody and call up before 
him their ministering agents, and to employ these 
wild personifications, as he formerly employed the 
feelings and passions of man.” Reduced to thea- 
trical limits these ‘‘ wild personifications ” shrink 
into pantomimic entities, and thus the might and 
majesty of the poet’s conception expres; themselves 
by gauze-robed posturantes and are valgarised by 
the limelight. 





MOLD BISTEDDFOD. 


All the newspapers of Great Britain have reported 
the speech of Mr. Gladstone at the Mold Eisteddfod 
on Tuesday. From our own point of view—that is 
to say the standpoint of musical interest—there 
Was nothing in the speech that calls for remark. It 
contained little ‘reference to the main object of 
Eisteddfodau, namely the cultivation of art, and no 
reference at all to the particular art cultivated there, 
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The rendering of which was so far only satisfactory 
to Mr. Richards, that, by his advice, the committee 
awarded the Birkenhead party but half the amount 
of the prize. Eight young ladies came forward to 
compete in singing the song “ Tros y garreg” (J. 
Thomas), and to economise time the process of 
weeding out took place in the National Schoolroom. 
Two were selected for final trial, Miss Marian 
Williams, of London, proving the winner. A prize 
of £1 1s. was presented on the spot by Miss Edith 
Wynne to the other gompetitor, Miss M. J. Jones. 
The young ladies were invested, amid great cheering, 
by the Misses Gladstone. Idris Vychan, of Man- 
chester, took the prize for penillion singing, the 
retention of which Mr. Brinley Richards pleaded for 
as one of the traditions that bound them to the land 
of their birth; he would not, he said, part with an 
old stone of Wales for the heaviest block of gold. 
The fervour of this hyperbole must be set down to 
the exhilarating effects of mountain air. In the 
callous and matter-of-fact British metropolis the 
barter of old stones for blocks of gold is not feasible 
and may therefore be grandly rejected. 

During the meeting Miss Edith Wynne (who was 
in excellent voice notwithstanding the depressing 
state of the weather) sang “I will extol thee,” from 
Costa’s “ li,” and was loudly applauded; and the 
other vocalists were Eos Morlais, Mr. 8. Allen Jones, 
the musical director of the Eisteddfod and the 
Histeddfod choir. Miss Bessie Waugh, of London, 
and Mr. Skeaf, of Liverpool, were the accompanists. 
Mynyddog conducted with his usual good humour 
and efficiency. 

Wednesday was distinguished by two wild circum- 
stances—some violent rain, and a frantic speech by 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P. Mr. Morgan embodies 
in his utterances all the patriotic cxaggeration which 
brings these Eisteddfodau into disrepute, and which 
will never leave Wales a chance of attaining real 
culture so long as she cherishes her childish conceit, 
To hear Mr: Morgan, you would fancy that never in 
all times had existed so superlative a country as 
Wales ; that the civilisations of Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
Venice, Florence, and all anterior and posterior 
times were as nothing compared to the intellectual 
vitality of the present generation of Welshmen ; 
and that never was there so transcendent a 
victory won as that of the native Choral Union 
at the Crystal Palace. Leaving Mr. Morgan’s 
barbaric war-whoop we proceed to the doings 





of the day. The various competitions had for 


| conductors Alfardd (Mr. J. J. Hughes) and Mynyddog. 
| The first prize awarded was for best can (alliterative 


discharged by Estyn (the Rev. T. E. Lloyd, rector of | song) on the subject “Tho Miracle of Beuno,” tho 


Llanfynydd), and the bards and spectators speedily 
hastened to sheltered quarters. 

Mr. Gladstone arrived by train shortly before ten 
o’clock, accompanied by Sir Stephen Glynne (his 
brother-in-law), lord-lieutenant of Flintshire; his 
daughters, Miss Agnes and Miss Mary Gladstone ; 
Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P. for Whitby; and the 
Rev. J. Wickham. On the party entering the pavilion 
they were enthusiastically cheered by the uprisen 
audience, and the applause was threefold renewed 
when the Premier was escorted to his seat, a very 
handsome carved oak chair, the principal prize of 
the Wisteddfod. 

After the Premier had delivered his address and 
Mr. Osborne Morgan had spoken the program was 
proceeded with. We omit recording the minera- 
logical prizes and the uncontested prizes for linsey 
wolsey, and confine ourselves to the musical com- 
petitions. In the pianoforte competition by girls 
under eighteen years of age (the piece being given 
at the time), Mr. Brinley Richards had little difficulty 
in awarding the palm to Miss Bancroft, of Ruthin. 
A party of four belonging to the Birkenhead Chora! 
Society alone appeared as competitors for the prize 
offered for the quartet rendering best at first sight any 
piece of music given at the time. For the purpose 
of the concert, Mr. Brinley Richards specially coin- 
posed a four-part song, the text being the appropriute 
words written on a window pane—the first line by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and the latter by Queen 
Elizabeth— 


Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall. 
If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at al— 





winner of which was the Rev. Robert Ellis, Carnar- 
yon, who was invested by Mrs. Osborne Morgan, 
Mynyddog was called upon to give an explanation of 
Welsh alliteration, and he complied by reciting, 
amid considerable laughter, the following simile 
in English :— 


When Ned first landed in London—he saw 
A sight quite uncommon, 

A mermaid and a Mormon, 

A nice mule from Ynys mon. 


The female singing competition (confined to per- 
sons under 15 years of age) was interesting; and 
when the prize was awarded to a diminutive little 
girl under 10-years of age, named Elizabeth Griffith, 
of Penrhyn, Wrexham, whom Mr, Brinley Richards 
described as “ this future prima donna,” the enthu- 
siasm of the audience was scarcely controllable. Only 
two choirs, and those both from Holywell, competed 
for a prize of £10 offered to choirs of not less than 
thirty voices rendering best the glee “ Ar dono flaen 
ywynteed,” by Joseph Parry (open to Flintshire 
choirs only), and the one led by Mr. Nutall was ad- 
judged the winner. Tlie prize for the best love song— 


subject, “ Sian, the Daughter of Owen Glendower,” 


wes not claimed, “Gwynfryn” being the assumed 
name. The prize for penillion singing was taken by 
Kos Berth of Bethesda; and in the baritone singing 
competition, Mr. Thomas Williams, Llanelly, Car- 
marthenshire, was declared the best. The offer of 
two prizes failed to secure an entry for the brass 
band contests. 

The event of the Eisteddfod—the chairing of the 
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winner of the chair prize—was the most interesting 
feature of the meeting, and imparted a warmth to 
the proceedings in which they had previously been 
deficient. The winner of the prize—the subject 
being an awdl (ode) on “ Caractacus in Rome,” was 
Hwfa Mon (the Rev. R. Williams, Independent 
minister of London, and a native of Anglesea), who 
has taken four similar honours, one being the chair 
at the national Eisteddfod at Carnarvon in 1862. The 
reverend gentleman, one of the most popular of Welsh 
bards, was loudly cheered as he claimed the prize, 
and walked to the platform. The chair was a 
massive piece of oak furniture, richly carved, with 
the red dragon of Wales in relief at the back. It 
was the subject of a prize which was won by Mr. 
Robert Edwards, of Mold, who also sent two other 
chairs of almost equal merit for exhibition. The 
ceremony of chairing was conducted in the ancient 
bardic style, and Gweirydd ap RBhys, Thesbiad, 
Meillir Mon, Llalldwg, and Altud Eifion recited 
congratulatory englynion, to their brother bard. 
Miss Edith Wynne then sang Handel’s “From 
Mighty Kings” in good style, which evoked a dis- 
play of enthusiasm that lasted for some time. 
In one of the competitions, Mr. Brinley Richards was 
assisted in the duty of adjudication by Mr. Curwen, 
the father of the tonic sol-fa system, and Mr. Brinley 
Richards, in mentioning this circumstance, welcomed 
one who has done such a deal for the cause of music 
throughout England upon the platform of an 
Eisteddfod. Mr. Curwen, he said, had been the 
means of enabling thousands upon thousands to 
become acquainted with music who would not other- 
wise have known a note of it. Some people objected 
that the tonic sol-fa was a limited notation; but, 
supposing it to be so, the man who put into the hands 
of the people the means of acquiring knowledge, even 
if that knowledge was limited, was a public benefactor. 
Miss Mary Davies (daughter of the well-known 
Welsh sculptor, Mr, Davies, of London), a débutante 
of the present season, gives every promise of attain- 
ing a position in the musical world. Her singing in 
a graceful manner, of the old Welsh song ‘‘ Brewdd- 
wyd y Freuhines,” set to English words by Mr. 
Willert Beale, was applauded. A vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Osborne Morgan for presiding, 
and the meeting closed with the singing of ‘‘God 
bless the Prince of Wales.” 

The concert in the evening was of enjoyable 
character. The first part was devoted to selections 
from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” andthe second to mis- 
cellaneous secular pieces. The overture was played 
as.a duet upon the pianoforte and harmonium by 
Messrs. Skeaf and Harriss; and Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings followed with ‘*Comfort ye my people,” and 
** Every valley,” which he delivered in capital style. 
Miss Edith Wynne’s rendering of ‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth” was exceedingly good; and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas’s splendid declamation in ‘‘ Why do 
the nations’ ensured for him a hearty encore. 
Mr. Allen Jones’s Eisteddfod choir, numbering 
about 800 voices, sang three choruses, and the 
** Hallelujah,’ especially, created a sensation. In 
the second part, Mrs. Megan Watts Hughes, Miss 
Mary Davies, Mr. Brinley Richards, Mr. T. J. Hughes, 
Mynyddog, Eos Morlais, took part, in addition to 
those already named. 

Yesterday was a fine day, and the pavilion was 
crowded as it never has been before—-about four 
thousand people paying at the door. Lord Richard 
Grosvenor, M.P., presided. For a prize of £20, 
offered to the choir of not less than 40 voices for 
the best rendering of ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb,” and 
the “Amen” from “‘ Messiah,” five choirs entered 
the list. Mr. Brinley Richards and Mr. Willert 
Beale were the judges. The first choir was the 
Manchester Welsh Choral Union, 53 strong; but 
they got out in the first chorus, and before they got 
far into the second the judges had heard sufficient. 
The second choir, from Corwen, sang decidedly 
better, and there was an equal improvement in the 
third—the New-town Choir, of 75 voices, which sang 
without accompaniment. But in the fourth choir 
(Birkenhead) the balance of voices was capital, and 
the judges awarded the prize of £20to this Choir. But 
a storm was brewing. Mr. Stephen Evans, secretary 
of the London Committee of the Welsh Choir Prize 


Fund, announced that a dispute had arisen to the 
right of the Birkenhead Choir to compete. The 
prize had, it was true, been offered for the competi- 
tion of ‘‘ North Wales choirs only,” but the com- 
mittee held that to all intents and purposes of 
the competition Birkenhead was in North Wales. 
Mr. Evans was followed by Mr. Alleyn Jones, the 
musical director of the Mold Eisteddfod, who 
declared that m the opinion of the Mold committee 
the Birkenhead Choir was not competent to compete, 
and announced on the part of the five conductors of 
the North Wales choirs present, that they would 
withdraw if the Birkenhead Choir was allowed to 
sing. In an instant the assembly became greatly 
excited, and orators stood on the benches and made 
use of very warm language. Matters were not 
improved by Mr. Brinley Richards publicly retiring 
from his office of adjudicator. At length the matter 
was referred to the arbitration of the President, 
Lord Richard Grosvenor, Sir. A. Cunliffe, M.P. 
Mr. Scott Bankes, Mr. Willert Beale, and Mr. 
Cummings. In the interval the prize of ten 
shillings for the best wooden spoon was awarded. 
The noble President, resuming the chair, announced 
that, whilst regretting a possible ambiguity of phrase, 
the arbitrators ruled that the Birkenhead Choir 
were qualified to compete. The conductor of the 
Newton Choir came forward and cried, “ They say 
we are cowards. Ha! ha! Who's afraid?” and 
announced that the Newton Choir withdrew. The 
Llanidloes, Wrexham, and Corwen choir-conductors 
followed the example. However, the good feeling 
of the Birkenhead Choir, who gave up the point, 
saved a general row and break-up, and released the 
committee from their dilemma. 








MDME. GODDARD IN AUSTRALIA. 





The newspapers brought by the Australian mail 
are full of the début of Mdme. Arabella Goddard in 
Melbourne, and the inalienable success of that 
appearance. The Australasian says: This marked 
event in the musical annals of Melbourne took place 
at the Town Hall, before a very large audience, when 
Mdme. Goddard selected Thalberg’s ‘‘ Masaniello” 
fantasia, the andante and allegretto movements from 
the ‘‘Ne plus ultra” sonata of Woelffl; and again, 
Thalberg’s fastasia on ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer.” 
In the first she recalled to the long dormant memory 
of the listeners the style of the master whose 
arrangement she reproduced so brilliantly; the 
tuneful ‘‘ March,” and the quaintly brilliant ‘ Tar- 
antella” from Auber’s opera were played simul- 
taneously, the one against the other, with the same 
clear reading and perfect precision that distinguished 
the performance of Thalberg himself. So, again, in 
the fantasia on ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” the 
singing quality which that master was able above all 
others to impart to his touch in the performance of 
such subjects, was reproduced with an effect which 
surprised the listener as being so sweet to the ear 
and so appropriate to the theme, so unexpected 
as coming from an instrument of percussion, 
and so rarely heard, even when players of great 
ability are the performers. It was on the con- 
clusion of this last piece that the audience ‘rose 
to the full understanding of the whole merits of the 
circumstance, and cheered thé artist most enthusi- 
astically. There was no withstanding such applause 
as this, and Madame Goddard sat down again to her 
piano and gave Thalberg’s arrangement of ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home” with the same inimitable grace that 
distinguished her performance of the previous air. 
These pieces that we have named belonged to 
Thalberg, the other that we mentioned previously 
was from the pen of Woelffl, the contemporary of 
Beethoven, the greatest executant of his day, an ex- 
traordinary musical improvisatore and wayward 
genius, who subsided gradually from an honoured 
and prominent place in art, and died unfriended 
and almost unnoticed in London in the second 
decade of the present century. The old tune, ‘ Life 
let us cherish,” was the theme of the two movements 
played by Madame Goddard from Woelfil’s ‘‘ Ne plus 
ultra” sonata, the familiar nature of the subject, 
and the perfect execution of the variations which 








——s 
were superimposed upon it, compelled the rapt 
attention of the whole audience. His Excellency 
the Govenor and Lady Bowen, accompanied by His 
Excellency Sir James and Lady Fergusson, honoured 
the performance with their presence, and remained 
until the conclusion of it. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES, 





SUIT BY MISS EDITH WYNNE. 

At the Liverpool Assizes, on Saturday, before Mr. 
Justice Quain, an action was brought by Miss Edith 
Wynne to recover the value of certain household 
furniture, which had been seized under an execution 
by the defendants, Henry Mathews and Joseph 
Taylor. It appeared that Miss Wynne had been in 
the habit of lending money to a man named Charles 
Columbus Creighton, a cousin by marriage, who lived 
at Liverpool. About Christmas last year Creighton 
had an execution in his house; and Miss Wynne, 
being in Liverpool at the time, was applied to for a 
loan of £50 to pay out the execution. Having on 
previous occasions lent Creighton various amounts, 
she declined to lend any further sum without tangible 
security, and accordingly Creighton gave her a bill 
of sale upon his furniture. In spite of this, however, 
the defendants, having a claim against Creighton, 
seized the goods and disposed of them. Miss Wynne, 
therefore, brought the action to recover the value of 
them, maintaining that, by the bill of sale, the fur- 
niture was her property, and not Creighton’s. For 
the defence, Mr. Torr, Q.C., took a legal objection 
to the bill of sale, on the ground that the business 
of Creighton was wrongly stated therein. The objec- 
tion was overruled by the bench, and a verdict re- 
turned for the plantiff. 





At the Midland Circuit, Leeds, August 13th, an 

action was tried for libel, brought by a piano manu- 

facturer against a person in the same trade. Mr. 

Field, Q.C., and Mr. Lawrence were for the plaintiff, 

and Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., and Mr. Gibbons for 

the defendant. The plaintiff is a well-known piano 

manufacturer, in Soho Square, London, whose busi- 

ness has been established for 140 years, and he has 
patented an improvement in the manufacture of 

pianos, by which he obtains a fuller and purer tone. 

He issues advertisements describing these pianos as 
‘* Patent Steel Grand Pianos.” The principal im- 
provement is in the tension bars, which instead of 
being made of iron or wood, are made of steel. The 
defendant carries on business in Halifax. An exhi- 
bition for the purpose of ultimate sale of pianos was 
held in Halifax, and among the pianos was one of 
the plaintiff's patent steel boudoir grand pianos. The 
defendant caused to be distributed at the doors a 
“Caution to the Musical Public,” stating that the 
pianos advertised as steel grand had no more steel 
in them than any other common piano. After the 
exhibition was over the defendant circulated this 
libel in other places. Upon complaint being made 
by the plaintiff the defendant said it was an error to 
suppose that the caution referred to Messrs. Kirk- 
man’s pianos at all, and he now endeavoured to set 
up this defence. After the case had proceeded some 
time the defendant, through his counsel, made an 
apology, and consented toa verdict for 40s. The 
plaintiff assented to this as his object was only to 
prevent the repetition of a libel for which there was 
no foundation. 





At the Lambeth Police Court, last week, Edward 
Bowyer, seventeen, was charged with assaulting 
Mr. A. M. Gabb, clerk of St. Paul’s Church, 
Lorrimore Square, and with creating a disturbance. 
Mr. Gabb stated that for several months the boys of 
the choir had been attacked outside the church bya 
gang of young roughs. On Wednesday night he 
saw about forty roughs striking the choir boys with 
sticks. ~ On interfering he was assaulted. The boys 
endeavoured to go home, and were again assaulted. 
Witness seized the prisoner, and managed to keep ' 
his hold until assistance arrived. The mob carried 
sticks with nails inserted. The prisoner denied the 
charge. Mr. Ellison committed him to prison for 
one month, Later in the day, as requested, an 
inspector from the Walworth station attended the 
Court. Mr. Ellison, said that something should be 
done to prevent such disgraceful proceedings. Mr. 
Gabb intimated that there was a prejudice against 
the mode in which the service was conducted at the 
church. These riots were the consequence. Mr. 
Ellison said it did not matter whether the chureh 
was high or otherwise. He suggested that detec- 
tives should be posted about. The inspector 
promised that the requisite measures should 
taken. Mr. Gabb wished to state that he had 
always received the assistance of the police when he 
applied for it. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





L. ALBRECHT. 








‘ 8. a. 8. a. 
WAVERLEY. Valse Brillante Pee eererereseasasseeseses 4 0 MENDELSSOHN’ Ss FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 4 0 
J. ASCHER, ; : WEBER'S CONCERTSTUCK..... Fietadbesboasaceyesiog O © 
DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict's “ Bride of MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ............... cseteee, 6 8 
ys See rer ie ee ee - 40 LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ...... 8 0 
J. MEREDITH BALL. JN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l'Opera, No.1.... 8 0 
DEAWOM BOGUT cccccccccsecccccvchecsecsécssesesn, @ O IL TROVATORE....cccccece ditto + Sixes, ae Te 
FRANCESCO BERGER. LA TRAVIATA .....ceeeeee ditto » Buccs 8 EC 
SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop...... 10.09's-66:640.0000Nae bes 4 0 Eis PURIORO oc cccwveccce : ditto » 4s. 8 6 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka).........0000. dissitntcenim: £ Ss LA DONNA DEL LAGO.. ditto ae 
OSCAR BERINGER. IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto of hie OO 
SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) .......e.cseeeeeeese 4 0 PAUL SEMLER. 
J. BERTRAM. MINERVA! Grande Marche .....ssescsccnccscccvesesess 4 0 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 4 0 TOUT SEUL! Nocturne ......seceeesecevees coccscceee 4 O 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 4 0 ALICE MARY SMITH. 
LA FARFALLA.........+++.. (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 4 0 OL Le eles 8 0 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) .......... be bainaiene ok » £8 BME cicestcevesctcvees OPER ETS CT rt Oe ee ee 8 0 
J. BLUMENTHAL. Cc. W. SMITH. 
A EE einsin duh % 0S ec bases iced eeneeccdeeeeas 4 0 THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 
WEDDING MELODY .........eseeeeeceeeceeeeeeeneenes 4 0 CIE NEE no. 5 000.000 000-008vedredvncesceanse 8 0 
‘““MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ..........00. ids ae Seuiasee 4 0 Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ...... 4 0 
P. DE VOS OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice ..... Sad eeenae-dpkbaeeseie’ 8B 0 
LOIN DE TOI. Méditation ........ Cecvercesesessoonnes @ © DANSE BOHEMIENNE ..........eeeees eine gene coaneecs 4 0 
G. FERRARIS. RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet ..... Deificaaia mr 
POLONAISE ....cseeeeeeceeees Pe ee rn ee 4 0 ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 
re errr Preece besphatesesuss ca 4 0 THOUGHTS. No.1..... Sines ete eens Adekaaee res 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ......... SchalbGtbecwaek 4 0 Ditto co Un eekte netgabnckaamnen Sabina evneaaien 3 0 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ...... Sidvaevesdeqsawehsseneee ss 3 0 J. T. SURENNE. 
RT eee Tere CEE Tey eee ee eer ee 4 0 CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
EY 65 ge ae sie hikwhe Se dindhe we sewed de bho eos ee ce 4 0 MENDELSSOHN SERIES :-— 
RICHARD HARVEY. ' No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book2. ...+00.5.. 1 6 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish Sketch” ...... (ben bthsttas 3 0 3s Ditto oe hehe Net tice 8 8 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... GO 006000000. oh ERAS dani 3 0 a Ditto oe Waa ee »~ SS 
ei) Bh et a” re eee 38 0 me Ditto 09 Me ey Se sdweess soe 2 '@ 
THE ROSE’ TREE ........ CE ila aebee eins vctas 8 0 2 Ditto oo Oe a Biieisesteces FG 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Irish Sketch " 8 0 a" Ditto 9 Ko ep EB essstsaese, | SG 
' THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘Irish Sketch” 38 0 BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 
° LFRED JAELL. No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26.....esesseeeeee 1 6 
, CAPRICE-IMPROMPTOU .......cccsccccces is todgoadacores 4 0 »» 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3.......6- sovoe 2 6 
r MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153......seeeeeeecseces 4 0 » 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 .......eceeeeees 1 6 
U M. JUNOT. » 4. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20........++.05- 1 6 
‘ TINY MITE MAZURKA ...... aeeine 60d Ces edercseaiees 4 0 » 5, ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 1 6 
8 J. KIRNBERGER. » 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G), Op. 79 .seeseeees we Sy 
f CAPRICCIO (in E minor).....sesseeeeeceeeeees sina 0 Sacrep SERiEs :-— 
se M. LAFUENTE. No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn)... 1 6 
iS LA FONTAINE ........ Se-ceedadivdsnatedars batksasnee o 4 0 » 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel)............ 1 6 
a LE BON RETOUR .....eeeeceeeeeee Cee eeeeeees sossecee 3B O » 8. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE 7 FEET, (Handel)... 1 6 
of EL SD bib obec cece edecchsb Ades ncunaaaieeds 3 0 oe & Th GAMRTA, (ieetiMtD os ccesncccccsecss ere Tr 
16 J. LEMMENS. » 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. a Sh eeaes a FS 
l- VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium)..., 4 0 “* 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)j.............. 1 6 
as ALFRED LEBEAU. Ss. THALBERG. 
of LE TOOSIN. Caprice-galop .........sseseseeeeesseves - 8 0 TARANTELLE ..... diel Minaitiat eee cavateketesiheceeeeul 
he DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis EIV).... 3 @ re. OT” RR edattngy ey pene eet dataxtie es 
a Ais BOB: WRG Oe cc cic ccesiece Seskbenee hs ee aenh 38 0 BORE ATOR a occcccccecics ec ees wnkuikaetan ameceee 8 0 
he LA VU A LA MADONE ......... pafihebwanraaniad 4 0 W. F. TAYLOR. 
sel MARSCH-TZIGANE ............ceeceees EPO ER 4 0 WANDERING THOUGHTS, Cageien - sisdeicdies nbatak 8 0 
he MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet).........ccecsecsecees 5 0 MORNING SUNBEAMS ........+.00. Peeeveceeccoccece 8 0 
ns E. PALADILHE. DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ....cesececcceseeses 8B O 
de LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle).............. Mie ae A. TOLSTOY. 
to BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle ........ 4 0 TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES .......cceeesssevesssees 4 0 
rk- A, RENDANO. Te ERNEST TRAVERS. 
set DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique .............. 8 0 THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
me LAUBA .o00cscccecece cesecccccces Se decceccrccee eevee - 8 0 ere <a Mm ae ma atthe as Sine a a geste |S 
by NAPOLITAINE ....... sade kuiesuees ae ee! VER are - 8 0 J. T. TREKELL. 
he CHANT DU PAYSAN ........ccceeeees Pnteiunniseihiiie we BOURBREE (in F major) ..ccssscsssscccescesscsvecsecess 8 O 
to DEUXIEME MAZURKA...........- ticle seanieiaied item 8 0 EB TRIANON, Gavelld occcicicsccccecccccccccccccccece. 4 O 
vas A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale .......cseeeeeeees 8 0 PEE ST SED ng cchcas cocaccvcuvcceshsesctest - 8 0 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pidces. (Complete) 5 0 LULLABY ........ Plse de tecncingsd avabeseuss bviaide 8 0 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites piéces)............ 8 0 LES ECLAIREURS .......... viben ees 0b6h 00 ebb ea0secses Sw 
ard INQUIETUDE.. eee ( » 2. ” ” woeee » 8 0 THE WOODLAND SPRITE . eee ee eeeeenees tee eeenee » 40 
ing A LA MONTAGNE (,, 3. 6 n Shesnene sae 8 0 LE PETIT TAMBOUR .......... et eaeechhey ve deeces? . 40 
rch, VALSE OCAPRIOR'.. .cccccccssccvcccccvicccvcccsccvccces 4 0 LA CRACOVIENNE..... Lavaees We deed baa estes cccccee © 0 
nee. DUETTINO. No. 1, Op. Raepeaenscrvece Ee EIDE AUGUGAIN vrivcosccececesccccenssdsscctuveed © 
s of AMOR CAMPESTRE. Ne. 2, ‘Op. SD its dceas'eascncccme ROE VALIQUET. 
by & RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op.13 ...ccccccccccsccsscceees 3B O LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera.........5 8 O 
he J. ROMANO. MICHAEL WATSON 
vith A ote OF paren. Caprice Op.177........ 4 0 QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert.....cseseccsseseeee 4 0 
poys NOCTURNE ..........s000 eer Ss Serra te J. M. WEHLI. 
ited. BONHEUR INATTENDU | codeccccccccoe Oe LUO cccescee & O RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ......scsecceecccsseeeeess 4 0 
keep H. ROSELLEN. EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch .........s.e0005 8 O 
ried TRISTE EXILE! Transcription........ccscsessessecess 4 0 WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....ditto .....seeeeseeees 8B O 
| the J. RUMMEL. “<a WHISP Ts ict e) babar vende cnebeevoetvineste 4 0 
| for GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 4 0 DASE 4 sandcces es No, 1. Forest Flowers ......sssess008 8 O 
, an LA CHARMANTE, (Transe ranscription of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, 2. dittO ...csccccesseccvsvcesene 8 O 
the charmante ’’) CCCP eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 4 0 HAREBELL eeeeee 8. itto OCP eer eeeeer ee eee 8 0 
d be 
Mr. 
ninst 
, the 
Mr. LONDON : 
ureh 
letec- 
ect J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
| had 





WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 8s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





O.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


tiie on ve chee ee ae 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 re 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

DRE cin cedabianipane ae 18 “ 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 a 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 er 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 %b 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 85 ‘“ 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 - 
5a.—With’ Vox Humana (in place of 

TEOMOIO) (2c cecdcesssesece 88 “ 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- : 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXEER) .vccvccccsccces coos in 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

Sahat Ke awd bodies wun ees 50 % 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

BY. ec crercctacdiestece 60 » 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 in 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell........... . @ res 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .......-.... 45 = 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 - 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 od 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ie 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ,, 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower ..........s00. 100 “a 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

BOOK Blower 2. ci secccccccs 125 - 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
901, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 


J. B. CRAMER & CO-s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Light Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. . Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Fwo Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute, Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 








207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


BELFAS 











£76 


nt. 
Bas- 


ine. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 


———- 





Te OT nr 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Tie HES GG i 00 60.0605 50. cn.cncnce ence cdcecnes 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ....... 4 0 
Cha 8 Dakin WR 20:00:00 ce coches gecsecesscdesecstocdestoce & 0 
London: J, B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .........escseceeees 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ........4. 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” ...... 40 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co,., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS, 





Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The FOG GMAT cscccvcsesetivvcescccccscevsssssieae 40 
NOM amare ! ..sceccescecveces co rcccccccccesssesss & @ 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


—_——— 


The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ..........seeseees @ 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


oo 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 


WIIG 60g vi00c0.0scceseciystcessssesseeesece eINee 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G......cccesscecececetscsseee 4 0 
TROUGHS foc cccccccccscccccconcs thbsesecceccccessessas & @ 
Spirit LOVE .. ccccccesccccsccccccssosdscsoccccsscscsse & © 
TOD di.ccicocsccess 40 
Three TAM oc cc cece ce o0ss 0b hbase cedssssrraarsecsss @- © 
Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..,.,.sss.e.00005 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ..........55 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G@ and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Euriquez) .......esee0-+5- » 40 


London: J. B. Cnamgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


0 
0 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star ....cccccccsccccseccssevsssese B89 O 
Damnnke Restos 00.00 0000s seievcstecccesccsccccosccesce BS @ 
O list to the Song-bird ........+000 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London. J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &e. 








The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ...ssssseesereee 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Temor) ..........seseeeeees 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
OE TEE). é.0c'esiss 0'ce so cnccersccdseccercnccsscces BS O 
FOr OVO BE TREO v0.06 s0-00:00 95:00: 00:00 gn c0secseccacese 4 6 
Eventide. Trio. (6.0.7.).....sscccsececccscccscscccere & 0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
‘Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 


by JOHN RHODES. 
Loadon: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” dic., dc. 


London; J, T, Harzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8, W.; and 4, 
os  ‘epriottadttest Covent-garden. . 


~—<+ 








CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers, 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon; Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third ,, Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, #Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 


Fifth » Pianofortes .- . by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Marmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh , American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmany, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certaihty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 
is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Crawens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srrezr, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Mooreate Street, Crry. ; 
J. B. CRAMER & OO., Wust Stazur, & Western Roap, Briauron, 
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AMERICAN MADE 


PARLOUR AND CHAPEL ORGANS. 


Manufactory, Cambridgeport, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Ane unequalled for Purity and Beauty of Tone. Their peculiar and interior arrangements give them extraordinary power. 


Their Solo Stops are more varied and charming in their effects than any Organ now made, and their facilities for combination 
are boundless. 


Their Cases are of the most graceful design and perfect finish, and constructed in the most thorough and durable manner. 


These Organs have received the most flattermg encomiums from all who have examined them, and are pronounced by 
all the best Musicians who have tested them to be the finest Organs ever offered in this Country. 


The Profession and Public generally are earnestly invited to examine these beautiful Instruments, at our own or Agents’ ‘ i 
Warerooms, and compare them with other instruments of their class. owe 


Our Illustrated Circular, containing Choice Music, and full particulars of the Organs, will be sent Post Free to any Address. 


% 





A GREAT VARIETY OF ORGANS ARE ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS, 


338, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE; 


MESSRS. BOOSEY & 00S, 24, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Printed and Published by Jauss Swirr, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, inthe County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co., 65, King-street aforesaid~Friday, Aug. 22nd, 1878. 
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